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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Sumptuous Holiday Books. 


SHE STOOPS TOCONQUER. Illustrated by Aunty. 
She Stoops to Conqner ; or, The Mistakes of a Night. 
AComedy. By Dr.Gouvsmitu. With Ten Full-page 
Photogravure Reproductions printed on separate 
Plates, many Process ay, hy meng and Wood-En- 
gravings from Drawings by Epwin A. Anney. Dec- 
orations by ALFrep Parsons. Introduction by 
Avstin Donson. Folio, Illuminated Leather, Gilt 
Edges, $20.00. (/n a Box.) 


HOME FAIRIES and HEART FLOWERS. Twen- 
ty Studies of Children’s Heads, with Floral Embel- 
lishmente, Head and Tail Pieces, Initial Letters, etc., 
by Frank Frencu. With Poems by Margaret E. 
Sanestrex. 4to, liluminated Cloth, $6.00, (Jn a Box.) 


“ HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE” FOR 1886. VOL. 
VII. pp. viii, 882. With nearly 1000 Lilnstrations, 
4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3.50. Vola 1V., V., and Ties 
$8.50 each. Vols. I., IL., and III. out of print. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE RUSSIAN EM- 
PIRE. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey in 
European and Asiatic Russia, with Accounts of a 
Tour Across Siberia, Voyages on the Amoor, Volga, 
and other Rivers, a Visit to Central Asia, Travels 
among the Exiles, and a Historical Sketch of the 
Empire from its Foundation to the Present Time. 
By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “ The Boy Travel- 
Jers in the Far East,” etc. With a Colored Frontis- 
piece, Illustrations, and Maps. pp. 506. 8vo, Orna- 
mental Cloth, $3.00. ws 


A New and Popular Edition of 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK. By Wiittam M. 
Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a Missionary in 
Syria and Palestine. In Three Volumes, Copiously 
Iilustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $9.00 
per Set. (Sold im Sets Only.) 


Browning's Select Poems. 
SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Edited, with Notes, by WiittaM J. Roure, A.M., and 
Henowr E. Hersey. With a Portrait. pp. 200. 
Small 4to, Flexible Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents, 
Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics. 
Miss Woolson’s Stories. 
RODMAN THE KEEPER. Southern Sketches. By 
Constance Fenimore Woonson. pp. 340. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 
OTHER WORKS BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON. 
EAST ANGELS. A Novel. pp. 592. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.25. 


ANNE. A Novel. Illustrated. pp. iv, 540. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
FOR THE MAJOR. A Novelette. Illustrated. pp. 


212. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
CASTLE NOWHERE. Lake Country Sketches. 
386. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00, (New Edition.) 
A Story of Miscegenation. 


TOWARDS THE GULF. 
mental Cloth, $1.00. 


pp. 


pp. 316. 16mo, Orna- 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harren & Brornnes, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Harper's Catatoeur sent on receipt of Ten Cents 
tn stamps for postage. 
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An Illustrated Supplement is isswed gratuitous- 
ly with this number of Harren’s Bazar. 


Owing to the pressure on our columns, Mr. 
Harpy’s story, “ The Woodlanders,”’ is omitted 
this week, but will be resumed in our next number. 


Our next number will contain a PatrERN-SHEERT 
Scuppcement, with an unusually large and rich va- 
riety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and de- 
scriptions of Lapies’ Fur Wrappines, Murrs, and 
Hats; Fur-rrimmep Mantes and Cioaks; Boys’ 
and Giris’ Fur Caps; Lapies’ Winter Dresses, 
Wraps, and Bonnets; Corsages, Fans and Flower 
Carnitures, Girls’ Aprons, Petticoats, Work-Bask- 
ets, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 








THANKSGIVING. 

A® every year brings round the day set 
4X apart throughout the land for acknow- 
ledging public and private blessings, it is 
wont to bring to the minds of many people, 
in more or less anxiety, vexation, and grief, 
that they have very little to be thankful 
for. This business has gone awry, that love 
has failed to be returned, this dear one has 
left the earth a blank; here there is pover- 
ty, here there is loneliness, here there are 
no children, here is disappointed ambition, 
here is the fiat of mortal disease, here is 
impending ruin, here fire has desolated, 
here, worse than fire, has been disgrace; in 
short, here, there, and everywhere is trouble 
of some sort, for which it is difficult to see 
any reason for cherishing gratitude to the 
dispensing power. 

And yet, when Thanksgiving Day comes, 
we do manage to feel a species of thankful- 
ness, and usually to find something in es- 
pecial to be thankful about. Is the mort- 
gage just falling due? well, we can be 
thankful that there is a little something 
left over after the mortgage is satisfied. 
Did the baby die? but the other child is 
left to warm and soothe the aching heart. 
Is there no child left at all? then, at any 
rate, no child has a future of care and labor 
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and sorrow here. Has the election gone 
wrong for us? well, here is home still 
bright and pleasant, and to be filled with 
joy. Is failure in business to be dreaded? 
yet still we have each other. Whatever 
is the wrong suffered, there is something 
right behind it, and if we are reduced to 
nothing else, we can at least be thankful 
that we are alive. 

True, there are some people who in their 
trouble profess a contempt even for life, and 
think its prolongation unworthy of thanks; 
but these very people would spring aside if 
they saw destruction approach, even al- 
though it were as the suicide who, about to 
blow out his brains with a pistol, withholds 
his hand and runs for the door on the alarm 
of fire. But probably there are none of us 
who have not something to be thankful for, 
whether we think so at the time or not, for 
even this desperate person ready for self- 
destruction may possibly be thankful that 
he was restrained from committing the act. 
He, however, is an exception, one of a mill- 
ion; the great majority of us, although ac- 
quainted with sorrow, do not come so near 
to the tragedies of life ; we are on the table- 
lands of happy commonplace, and we can 
give thanks for that, at all events. Most of 
us have homes, and most homes have more 
happiness than unhappiness in them, and to 
every one is some single blessing, as to the 
ugliest face is some one pleasant feature— 
brow, or lip, or line of cheek. If we found 
it as easy to look about us for our blessings 
as it is to look about us for our absence of 
blessing, every heart would offer praise ; 
but the absence of blessing is sometimes so 
marked by our longing for it that we do 
not note the presence of blessing that we 
have not longed for because we have al- 
ways had it. We have our friends, we have 
our eyesight, our hearing, our sense of taste, 
our intellect. If we have not all of these, 
and if not in first-rate order, yet any oue 
of them is enough to be thankful for. 

Evidently it was once thought that there 
were other things than mere material bene- 
fits worth thanking Heaven for. The prom- 
ise was made that, in return for thank- 
offerings and praise, “‘so shall thy barns be 
filled with plenty, and thy presses shall 
burst out with new wine”; and one was not 
to wait for the full barns and the bursting 
presses before giving thanks. If one could 
bring one’s self into the fortunate frame 
of mind which realizes this naturally, then 
for that in itself boundless thanks were 
due. All thanks do not lie in spoken words, 
or even in conscious thought; the singing 
bird upon its spray utters thanks by the 
mere expression of its joy; the carol of the 
child must be acceptable to the giver of its 
joyous hours; and so the glad spirit, the 
cheerful and contented heart, offer contin- 
ual praise. 

We are too prone to look upon all the 
good things of life as ours by right divine, 
and to feel ourselves defrauded if they are 
not ours in reality. A certain share of 
wealth and ease and health and happiness 
is a thing which we claim as a part of our 
birthright, and we grumble and use strong 
language if any others of our acquaintance 
have them in superior proportion to our- 
selves, or have them to our exclusion. Yet 
have we really any right at all to anything 
we have not earned—money, lands, success ? 
Have we a divine right to health if our 
parents and their parents before them broke 
laws, and so did not bequeath it to us? 
Have we any right to love if we are not 
lovely, and so unavoidably to be loved? If 
there is one person who loves us in the wide 
world, and we know ourselves not entirely 
worthy of that love, then that love is a gift 
for which we owe the debt of thanks; and 
if we are so made that we are worthy of 


| the love, then, without self-righteousness, 


may we not also offer thanks for that? If, 
indeed, everything else should fail us, we 
ean yet be thankful for the fact that doubt- 
less happiness—if all the world did right, 
infringed no laws, lived well and whole- 
somely—would be our natural possession, 
we never for a moment acquiescing in the 
spirit of Mr. SPURGEON’s ecstatic outcry, 
“Out of hell, and complain !” 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
OPPRESSIVE LEISURE. 

RECENT writer on one branch of the irre- 

pressible “woman question” lays down as 
his foundation this phrase, ‘‘ The majority of wo- 
men having abundant and even oppressive lei- 
sure.” I confess to some wonder in what region 
he who thus writes can find the circle of his 
friends. However true what he says may be in 
certain places—for instance, in the rural life of 
England as described by Trollope and Black—it 
is certainly most untrue in America. In England 
the women of the upper and lower classes lead 
laborious lives, the latter from obvious neces- 
sity, the former from social requirements. The 
ordeal of the London season, for women in soci- 
ety, is something tremendous, and the labor which 
devolves on those who receive guests in great 
country houses is also very considerable. But 








there is also in England a large middle class, liv- 
ing on small invested properties, not rich enough 
to take an active part in gay society, yet not poor 
enough to seek employment for money, or even 
to take much share in the work of the household 
at home. This class in England may fairly be 
said to have “abundant and even oppressive lei- 
sure.’ But the peculiarity of American society 
is that this class is as yet very small. As soon 
as you get beyond the range of those who toil in 
the pursuit of pleasure, you come to the class 
who are habitually useful at home, or even make 
themselves useful to others away from home. It 
must always be remembered in all studies of so- 
ciety that though the extremes of wealth and 
poverty are perhaps as great here as in England, 
yet the number of people living on a moderate 
fixed income from invested property is here very 
much smaller. Hence the greater ups and downs 
of American life, its greater insecurity, and, on 
the whole, its more interesting character. 

It will be easy to show by a few statistics how 
impossible it is that there should be in the Unit- 
ed States any large class of women who can be 
called persons of abundant leisure. The whole 
number of women over sixteen in the nation was 
by the census of 1880, if my arithmetic is cor- 
rect, about fourteen millions (13,907,032). There 
are by the same census nearly ten million 
(9,945,916) “ families,” each of which may be safe- 
ly assumed to have a woman at its head, with the 
accompanying cares and duties. Here are near- 
ly ten of the fourteen million women over sixteen 
years of age at once accounted for. Now let us 
look farther into the census report. The num- 
ber of women over sixteen who are employed in 
some regular occupation apart from the care of 
a household is nearly two millions and a half 
(2,353,985), leaving but a little more than a 
million and a half yet to be accounted for. Of 
these it is safe to assume that nearly half a mill- 
ion are at school in some way or other, or taking 
regular lessons at home, while the other million 
represents those who are neither the heads of 
families, nor at school, nor engaged in occupa- 
tions which bring in money. The bulk of these 
probably consists in unmarried women living at 
home, or women boarding in families of which 
they are not the heads. It is among this limited 
class, if anywhere, that we must look for the 
“abundant and oppressive leisure” of which our 
writer speaks. 

Now if any reasonable person will consider 
those of this class whom he knows, it will be 
easy for him to judge if it is really to any very 
great extent a leisure class. No doubt, to the 
young woman who leaves school or college to 
dwell at home, it looks for a time as if life would 
be rather empty. Yet she soon finds that it is 
not empty, but in the majority of cases only too 
engrossing. If she is expected to go into society 
in a city, then the demands of that society are 
very absorbing ; but if, as is more common, these 
demands are slight, there are the other demands 
of home. Her mother needs her help, there are 
younger brothers and sisters to be cared for, part 
of the house-work to be done, sewing, mending, 
nursing. On any emergency we soon discover 
how few idle women there are at hand. Emily 
cannot be spared; Rose cannot leave her mother; 
Jane is tending her brother’s orphan babies. The 
work gets somehow done, even the extra work, 
for women are energetic ; but it is commonly done 
by those who had work enough before. No per- 
son who has much to do with organizing philan- 
thropy can long retain his belief in any large 
leisure class of women in America. 

The truth is that it is this indispensable sister- 
hood, dwelling at home and not specified in the 
census, which does the greater part of the inci- 
dental work of society. Like the reserve force 
of an army, it is none the less useful because it 
is not visibly in the thick of the fight. It can- 
not be called even a Jeisure class; you might al- 
most as well attribute leisure to the ten million 
women who are heads of families, or to the half- 
million who are occupied with agriculture, or the 
other half-million who are in factories and mines, 
or the million who are credited in the census with 
“ professional and personal services,” comprising 
apparently both college professors and washer- 
women. When Governor Andrew, of Massachu- 
setts, risked that perilous alliteration “ anxious 
and aimless” as applied to the surplus women in 
Massachusetts, he did not know what the Bureau 
of Statistics has since shown, that the surplus is 
really furnished by widows, whose very anxiety 
is a proof that they are not aimless. As a rule, 
so far as I have noticed, the very men who com- 
plain most of the too abundant leisure of women 
are the men who aremost dissatisfied if there 
is not always a daughter at hand to help them 
find their spectacles, or a vigilant sister to mend 
their gloves. a. W. o. 





"AMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XLVI. 
THANKSGIVING DINNERS. 

‘PHE casements fast, the heavy curtains so 
close drawn that the only visible sign of the 
driving fall storm outside is some fitful gust 
which sweeps down chimney to blow~the glow- 
ing back-log to a flame, while one, half dreaming 
over “gentle Elia’s” pages, sees a vision of No- 
vember “in a garment of changeable green and 
black, upon his head a garland of olives, with the 
fruit in his left hand, bunches of parsnips and 
turnips in his right”; great golden pumpkins 
heap themselves there too, in the coals, and the 
leaping lights shine through ricks of yellow corn ; 
the visible fulness of the harvest burns there— 
pine cones and the drift of the woods—until the 
mortal mood glows likewise, and assumes con- 
genial warmth of thankfulness. In no place as 
in New I'ngland, or where New England’s sons 
and daughters sojourn, does the Thanksgiving 
season seem complete; and no sort of homely 
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feasting ever attains the absolute comfort of an 
old-fashioned New England Thanksgiving Day 
dinner, The many scattered children of that 
rocky soil from which their forefathers wrung 
scant living will welcome the Bazar’s recall of 
the old-time festivity, even if they cannot perfect- 
ly reproduce it. There is a distinction without 
much difference in the dinners at the coast and 
in the interior; on farms and in villages away 
from the railroads fresh fish is seldom used, while 
on the coast baked tautog is a prime Thankagiv- 
ing luxury; oysters reach the interior both in 
cans and in the shells, and are regarded as spe- 
cial rarities worthy to be served at the greatest 
festivals; then, too, away from the large towns 
game birds are rarely cooked, partridge being the 
exception; so much of an immunity does that 
proverbially shy bird enjoy even on the tourist- 
haunted slopes of Profile Mountain that a hen 
and her brood of five young birds as large as or- 
dinary spring chickens let our climbing party ap- 
proach and knock over one with a walking-stick ; 
and all the autumn the clucking and drumming 
of the old birds have been audible from our win- 
dows. Even the interior dinners might be varied 
with game, for in addition to the partridge there 
have been plenty of woodcock, wild-duck, and 
herons, to say nothing of a Gargantuan widow's 
eruse full of young rooks for pies. 

A typical dinner near the New England coast 
would be somewhat as follows: 

Baked tautog. 
Boiled chicken with oyster sance. 

Potatoes. Beets, Onions. Mashed turnips and 

squash. 
Beef & la mode. 
Roast turkey with cranberry jelly. 

Roast venison with currant jelly. Assorted pickles. 
Roast or baked partridge or wild-duck. 
Plum-pudding. Various cakes, 

Appl2, mince, squash, pampkin, and custard pies. 
Cider. Nuts., Apples. Raisins. Coffee. 

The fish is stuffed with a savory force-meat season- 
ed with summer-savory or marjoram, and baked 
with a few slices of salt pork in the pan, a brown 
gravy being made with the drippings. The chick- 
en is stuffed with bread and oysters, boiled slowly 
until tender, and served with a sauce made from 
the broth and oyster liquor thickened with flour, 
and seasoned with salt, pepper, and butter, a few 
oysters being scalded in the sauce. The turkey 
is stuffed with bread soaked soft and seasoned 
with sage, salt, pepper, butter, and sometimes a 
little onion, and then roasted or baked, and served, 
like the fish, with a brown gravy made from its 
own drippings. The partridge and duck are some- 
times parboiled, if there is any doubt of their ten- 
derness, and then baked, sometimes with stuffing, 
and served with a gravy made from the drippings. 
The venison is baked, and served with brown 
gravy and currant jelly. Contrary to accepted 
usage, all the game is cooked well done. The 
plum-pudding and various pies are made special- 
ly rich to do honor to the season, and the other 
sweets are profuse. The farther one goes into 
the country, the greater is found the supply of 
pies and cakes. Much sarcasm is called forth 
by the New England custom of using such food 
to excess, but it does not seem so very absurd to 
those “to the manner born.” The fact is that 
many of the pickles are sweetened and spiced, 
especially in regions where maple sugar is made, 
and the crust of the pies is so plain as to be al- 
most like bread; the doughnuts eaten with coffee 
for breakfast are but little sweeter than French 
coffee cake. But the pastry and 
cake for festivals are much richer, and generally 
well made, each hostess striving to outdo the 
most notabie housewives among her guests, It 
seems also that the company dinners of the in- 
terior are more profuse in quantity and variety 
than those of the towns; all the good things in 
the form of preserves, jellies, and pickles (sour 
and sweet) are produced, and all the favorite pies 
and puddings are made, except perhaps plum- 
pudding, which some reserve solely for the Chri-t- 
mas dinner; but generally throughout New Eng- 
land more attention is given to Thanksgiving 
than to Christmas—the lingering trace of the old 
Puritans’ and Covenanters’ protest against the 
observance of the highest festival of the Estab- 

lished Church. 

The next bill of fare may seem exaggerated, 
but the reader must remember that many of the 
Thanksgivings in the interior, especially upon 
large farms, are family gatherings to which the 
children of several generations come, and all tra- 
ditions of mother’s and grandmother’s culinary 
skill must be sustained; every homely dainty is 
called out from the shadows of the pantry and 
spring-house, and the embers revived in the old 
brick oven and under the back-log in fireplaces 
where the modern cooking stove burns all the 
rest of the year. If the feast seems heroic, so 
too are the appetites of the guests, tempered to 
meet the exigencies of the exceptional occasion. 
We will suppose that oysters are available, for 
some effort is usually made to obtain them; and 
preference is generally given to the frying of 
them, as evincing the most consideration in treat- 
ing the unusual luxury. The bill of fare then 
will be: 

Fried oysters, or oyster stew. 

Baked chicken pie. 
Sweet and sour pickles and se 
Mashed potatoes and turnips. Boiled whole potatoes. 
Boiled onions. Baked beets. Squash. 
Roast spareribs with stuffing and apple-sauce. 

Roast turkey, goose, or chicken with cranberry-sauce. 

ried sausage with fried apples. 


Baked Indian pudding. Steamed fruit or cracker 
pudding. 
Mince, apple, squash, pumpkin, and berry pies with 
cheese, 

Donghnuts, crullers, cookies, cup cakes, gold and 
silver, marble, and sponge cakes, ash- 
ington pie. Various preserves. 

Cider. Home-made wines and shrab. 

When the oysters are stewed, milk or cream is 
added, and sometimes cracker crumbs, Among 
the vegetables, cream is added to the mashed tur- 
nips and onions, the beets are baked whole, then 
sliced, and heated in the oven with salt, pepper, 
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and butter. The chicken for the pie is usually 
boiled tender before the pie is made, and the 
crust is the best which can be made; a good re- 
cipe was given in No. XIV. for this dish. When 
there is any question of the tenderness of any of 
the poultry, itis parboiled before it is stuffed, in just 
water enough to cook it, and this water is used 
for the gravy. The sausages are fried either 
with or without apples, and usually accompany 
roast goose. The sour pickles are made of small 
cucumbers, not many gherkins being raised ; ripe 
cucumbers are cut in eighths and seeded, and 
then made into a sweet pickle; green tomatoes, 
onions, and whole spice are pickled sweet, as also 
is a mixture of equal parts of tomatoes, green or 
ripe, cucumbers, cabbage, and a smaller propor- 
tion of onions; brown sugar and molasses are 
used in sweet pickles, except in localities where 
maple sugar is made; the maple sugar is more 
apt to ferment than other kinds, and consequent- 
ly needs longer boiling. Among the preserves 
and jellies are blueberries or huckleberries, 
blackberries, raspberries, strawberries, currants, 
gooseberries, barberries, whole crab - apples, 
quinces, pears, and apples; the berries are free- 
ly canned to use in pies, and wine is made from 
blackberries, raspberries, elderberries, and cur- 
rants, and also liqueurs and shrubs; in No. XXX. 
good recipes were given for both these beverages. 
Tea and coffee are used throughout the dinner, 
being poured at the table or on a side table, ac- 
cording to convenience. The fruit rolly-poly is 
made with plain pastry, or a suet crust, steamed, 
and served with a sweet sauce made with butter 
and wine or spice. The cracker pudding, which 
is made with milk, eggs, and raisins, is served 
with a hard sauce of butter, sugar, and nutmeg, and 
the baked Indian pudding with sweetened cream. 
It may be well to give recipes for the latter. 
A plain Indian pudding is made as follows: scald 
a quart and a pint of milk without boiling it, 
take it off the fire, stir in half a pint of molasses, 
eight tablespoonfuls of Indian meal, any spice 
preferred, and a teaspoonful of salt; pour the 
mixture into a buttered earthen pudding dish, 
add a pint of cold milk without mixing it with 
the rest of the ingredients, and bake the pudding 
for six hours in a very moderately heated oven. 
Of course a hot oven would dry or burn the pud- 
ding long before that length of time had elapsed. 
Another Indian pudding is differently made. Into 
a quart of boiling milk stir half a pint of molas- 
ses and three-quarters of a pint or a cupful and 
a half of Indian meal, and let the mixture cool ; 
meantime remove the membrane from half a 
pound of suet and chop it fine; butter an earth- 
en pudding dish, put in the suet with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, add the scalded meal and molasses, a 
quart of cold milk, and any spice preferred ; mix 
these ingredients thoroughly ; set the dish in a 
moderate oven, pour in another pint of cold milk 
without stirring it, and bake the pudding slowly 
for six hours. The meal in the puddings would 
be cooked in four hours, but it is all the better 
for the long-continued baking. Another Thanks- 
giving luxury is boiled cider. This is simply 
sweet cider slowly boiled to a semi-syrup over a 
gentle fire; the boiling takes from four to five 
hours, and the quantity is reduced about one- 
fifth. Cider apple-sauce is made by peeling and 
coring apples, and boiling them to a pulp in sweet 
cider; the cider is first reduced about one-half 
by boiling; a quart of the boiled cider is allowed 
to a peck of apples, the best sauce being made 
of half sweet and half sour apples; a plate re- 
versed in the bottom of the preserving kettle 
lessens the tendency of the sauce to burn; boil 
the sauce for an hour; then add a pint of mo- 
lasses, and continue the boiling very slowly and 
steadily for five hours; the heat should be only 
intense enough to maintain the boiling, and the 
sauce should be boiled until it turns red; it 
should occasionally be stirred from the sides to 
prevent burning, and as it thickens the stirring 
must be frequent, unless the heat can be so grad- 
uated as to obviate all danger of burning. Some- 
times one-fourth the quantity of fruit is made up 
of quince parings when jelly or preserve is being 
made from that fruit. When the apple-sauce is 
cold it is put up in glass or stone jars or wooden 
buckets, and closed air-tight. When a smaller 
quantity of sauce is made it gan be boiled in 
about two hours if the thick boiled cider is used. 
To preserve the sweetness of cider it may be 
put into bottles or jugs, with a lump of loaf-sugar 
and two or three raisins to each quart; the bot- 
tles should be strong, and the corks tied down or 
wired, because the cider will begin to effervesce 
very soon; when the bottles are opened, the ci- 
der will foam like champagne. A word of cau- 
tion might be said regarding the traditionary in- 
dulgence of sucking cider through a straw. This 
autumn two of a feminine household craved the 
refreshing juice of the apple in the absence of any 
one competent to draw it from the barrel; one 
found the vent in the barrel, and began to imbibe 
the cider after the manner of the seductive urban 
cobbler; the aider and abettor leaned over the 
barrel near the bung-hole, and as the first thief 
abandoned the straw the air rushed in at the 
vent-hole to fill the vacuum which nature abhors, 
even in a cider barrel; out flew the bung plumb 
into the second thief’s eye, in quite too forcible 
and painful commentary upon the adage that 
“the way of the transgressor is hard.” Let 
those who put cider into barrels without a fau- 
cet, or into bottles with raisins, heed the lesson. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 

EAL-SKIN saeques, the popular fur garment 
for general use, are greatly improved in shape, 
being fitted more closely about the waist, and en- 
larged in the skirt behind to slope gracefully 
over a full tournure. The close fronts have the 
stylish single-breasted appearance, yet are lapped 
for warmth, and are fastened by bars of the fur 








and passementerié loops. The round turned-over 
shawl collar is preferred, and the close coat sleeves 
have deep cuffs. Such sacques are of even length 
all around, and are from forty to forty-four inch- 
es long. When new, it is best to get them un- 
trimmed, but garments of last season are improved 
by adding a border of other fur. For this border 
for the collar and the cuffs black marten is the 
fashionable choice; beaver, black Persian lamb, 
otter, and chinchilla trimmings are also used. 

Seal-skin jackets are short, jaunty coats, far 
more dressy than the longer sacques, and in great 
favor with young women, who find them not only 
stylish, but an economical purchase, because they 
can be worn with dresses of any fashionable fab- 
ric, whether cloth, velvet, or faille, and with al- 
most all the prevailing colors. They fit as smooth- 
ly as tailor-made cloth jackets, and may be close- 
fitting all around, single-breasted, and of even 
length on the hips, with a high standing collar, 
or a rolled collar if preferred; or else they may 
have the loose, straight, double-breasted front of 
the Beatrice or Battenberg jackets with short 
adjusted back. Vests of fur of contrasting color 
—beaver, natural seal, or black Persian lamb— 
are seen in other seal jackets. The average length 
is twenty-four inches. 

Short mantles of fur seal are made in all the 
fashionable shapes for velvet or plush mantles, 
and are liked because they give great warmth 
above the waist, where extra warmth is most need- 
ed, vet are so light that delicate women can walk 
in them without fatigue. The newest visites are 
so short behind that they reach only to the waist 
line, where they are kept in place by a ribbon 
belt underneath ; the sides double under to form 
square sleeves, and the fronts are longer and 
sharply pointed, The high fur collar is as high 
as can be worn, with the chin resting in the fur. 
This mantle is quite pretty enough when plain, 
and the only trimming is a collar and cuffs—not 
a border—which may be of black marten or of 
blue fox, silver fox, otter, etc. Other mantles, as 
the Cleopatra, extend smoothly over the tournure, 
cover the hips, and curve down to form longer 
fronts; and thesé are either bordered with some 
long-fleeced fur or finished with tail trimming. 
The Archiduc is a dignified garment of this shape, 
to be trimmed with sable tails or black fox tails, 
or the stylish blue fox, silver fox, or chinchilla, 
and is also elegantly bordered with black Per- 
sian lamb. A novelty is a seal mantle draped on 
the sides en panier, with box pleats behind, and 
sleeves that droop in points. Another elaborate 
garment has passementerie fringe, and borders 
of copper-colored beads and thick gold cords, 

The newest long cloaks of seal-skin are made 
fuller in the back to hang well over large tour- 
nures, are double-breasted, and most of them have 
the sleeves started quite far back to give greater 
freedom to the arms. An elegant model of this 
kind, called the Admirable, has straight loose 
fronts, with the close back open below the tournure. 
This is trimmed up the fronts and around the 
bottom with sea-otter, sable, mink, beaver, Per- 
sian lamb, or black fox, or with the popular black 
marten. The Raglan is a stylish long seal cloak 
with wide sleeves that droop lowest at the back. 
For close-fitting garments there are long coats 
with coat sleeves in shapely casaques, or the ul- 
ster which needs no trimming, or else the pelisse 
which is single-breasted, with revers turning back 
its whole length—a favorite garment for young 
ladies, 

Black Persian lamb-skin, often erroneously 
spoken of as Astrakhan, is very fashionable for 
jackets and mantles, not only for those who wear 
mourning, but for ladies who dress in colors. 
Most of the jackets and visites described above 
in seal-skin are repeated in the “ black Persian,” 
as it is called for short, and if any trimming is 
added, it is black fox, black marten, or lynx, as a 
border or in tail pendants on mantles. Long- 
looped cords with picked ends form brandebourgs 
in the fronts of the jackets, or else epaulettes, or 
they droop in curves under one arm, or are pen- 
dent behind on mantles. Long close-fitting ul- 
sters of Persian are also very stylish. 

Among novelties are jackets of undyed seal- 
skin, giving shaded gray effects that look well 
with gray cloth gowns, Leopard-skin jackets are 
also seen for sleighing, skating, and coaching, 
and there are hats and muffs of this prettily 
spotted skin to be worn with cloth dresses that 
have panels of leopard-skin and are bordered 
with leopard bands. Beaver jackets are shown 
in close shapes, single-breasted, with high officers’ 
collars; the curled gray krimmer, or gray Astra- 
khan, as it is called, is made up in the same way. 

Fur-lined garments are found to be too heavy 
to wear when walking, and are now little used 
except in the warm circulars so comfortable as 
extra wraps when travelling, or for throwing on 
in the carriage, especially in the evening, in very 
cold weather. For these the all-gray squirrel or 
the mink linings are preferred, and the outside is 
either of wool or sicilienne. 

Fur pelerines or round capes reach almost to 
the waist line, and are no longer high and full on 
the shoulders. They are to be worn with any 
closely fitted coat, especially with those of tailor 
suits. They are liked because they give the 
warmth needed about the chest and shoulder- 
blades, and are easily taken off in church, or the 
theatre, or when making visits, or shopping. The 
pelerines of sable tails are very elegant, and 
those of dark minks’ tails are handsome without 
being costly. There are also capes of fine black 
Persian lamb, of beaver, of black fox, seal-skin, 
chinchilla, and the inexpensive black hare. A 
good investment for one who has but $20 to 
spend is a natural beaver pelerine, and to this 
may be added a muff at $8 to $12. 

Long boas of light fluffy fur are in great vogue, 
to serve as the only piece of fur worn, or with a 
muff to correspond, or to match dress trimming. 
The badger fur in light creamy tints that are al- 
most yellow is a fashionable choice for boas, and 
other light boas are of the natural lynx, silver 








fox, and chinchilla. The new bear-skin boas are 
showy and durable, and may be either of brown 
bear, the grizzly, or the black bear. Black mar- 
ten boas are in great favor, as this fur is most 
used for trimmings. Sable boas are costly arti- 
cles of luxury, and the mink boas are to be had 
either of the body of the animal or of mink tails 
in dark rich colors. A black fox boa, or one of 
black lynx, with muff of the same, is a stylish 
choice, and the opossum and raccoon boas are in- 
expensive. Small collars or collarettes of fur 
are now made very high about the neck, with 
square ends. These are liked not only in the 
long fluffy furs used for boas, but in those of 
shorter fleece, such as black Persian, mink, seal, 
gray krimmer, otter, and beaver; also in the 
spotted leopard-skin. Muffs are made larger 
than those of last winter, and are quite plain, 
without pendants at the ends. 


SMALL GIRLS’ AND MISSES’ COSTUMES. 


English fashions are followed for small girls’ 
clothing, giving them very simple frocks for the 
house, with quaint and picturesque outer garments 
for the street. Fanciful waists, puffed and cuffed 
sleeves, and very full skirts, entirely without trim- 
ming, are features of winter frocks, whether 
flannel, cashmere, or velvet, put on little girls 
when their white muslin slips are laid aside, 
which is now done when they are only two or 
three years old, and even earlier. Hair-striped 
flannels, blue, red, or white, or else wider stripes 
of rose with blue, or olive with blue, or pink with 
brown, are used for their plainest dresses, also 
checked flannels in similar colors. For their 
nicer dresses cashmere is the favorite woollen, in 
various red shades, in light or dark blue, pistache 
green, golden brown and olive, trimmed with vel- 
vet in contrasting colors in revers, plastrons, 
yokes, cuffs, and bias velvet piping folds, with 
also some mohair braid and much fine feather 
stitching. 

One of the simplest dresses for girls from two 
to six years old is bright red cashmere, with a 
round high waist that has a V of black or brown 
velvet in front, three inches wide at the neck, 
with the point at waist line; the cashmere is laid 
in three folds each side of the V, and is plain on 
the lining elsewhere, with small flat black velvet 
buttons to fasten it behind. The sleeves are plain 
to the elbow, and puffed below into a velvet wrist- 
band an inch wide. Black velvet piping folds 
a fourth of an inch wide around the waist. Stand- 
ing cashmere collar. Two widths of cashmere 
make the skirt, with hem three inches deep, gath- 
ered to the waist all around, or else in two double 
box pleats in front, with gathered back. Another 
style has a square plastron of velvet, with pleats 
below it in front, and also pleats in the back of 
the waist. Another plain waist has braid two 
inches wide set in to outline a square guimpe. 
Many of these dresses are made with low-necked 
waists and no sleeves, or else half-long sleeves 
merely piped with velvet, to wear over guimpes 
of the same cashmere, or of white muslin, or else 
with a white jersey of thick wool that has collar 
and cuffs of the velvet of contrasting color used 
for revers or plastron of the dress. 

The leg-of-mutton sleeves are seen on these 
dresses and on cloaks of cashmere, made full in 
the armhole, and tucked lengthwise from elbow 
to wrist, where they are held in a narrow velvet 
cuff. Others have the Marguerite puff at the el- 
bow or at the armhole, and there are also bishops’ 
sleeves gathered at top and bottom, with a velvet 
wristband only an inch wide when finished, turn- 
ed back on the sleeve, or buttoned on the inside 
of the arm. 

The Normandy cloak and cap are worn by the 
smallest girls. The cloak is of cashmere—brown, 
blue, or red—warmly wadded throughout, and is 
similar to the Mother Hubbard, but has a pointed 
yoke piped with velvet, and high velvet puffs 
around the armholes and neck. The cap has a 
velvet front, with very high cashmere crown, 
shirred across the back, or else the materials are 
reversed, the velvet serving for the crown. The 
Bébé cloaks, with very short waist, cape, and full 
gathered skirt reaching to the heels, are made 
this winter of nice cloths in stripes, or mélange 
of colors, or else of plush, corduroy, or velvet. 
White cloaks of thick moutonne, or lamb’s-wool 
cloth, are made in this way, or else with a yoke 
and box pleats, like that in the illustration on 
page 804, and trimmed with natural beaver or 
other brown fur, white with brown being in great 
favor for small children. The leg-of-mutton 
sleeves are seen on some white Sicilienne or cash- 
mere cloaks, while others have a hood or a deep 
round collar that is almost a cape. 

Dresses with over-skirts are not put on until 
girls are in their teens, except on unusually tall 
girls of ten or twelve years. The English frocks 
are sometimes varied for girls of eight or ten 
years by having the sides of the front continuous, 
in princesse fashion, with the middle of the front 
pleated its entire length, or else cut off in a round 
waist, with a velvet vest above, and revers, while 
the front of the skirt is in fan-pleating; that is, 
side pleats meeting in the middle. English serge 
and French chuddah cloths are used for these 
dresses, and plush, either plain or striped, may 
take the place of velvet for the accessories, 

The dresses of larger girls and misses are well 
represented in the illustration on page 804. They 
have either a kilt or box pleated skirt, with some 
slight drapery, and are worn over a small pad 
bustle. The jacket waist is slashed, pleated, or 
looped behind to spring over the bustle smoothly, 
and the front is the only elaborate part, being 
supplied with a vest of some kind, usually in Bre- 
ton fashion, in one piece, buttoning down the left 
side. This vest is made up of velvet, of pleated 
wool, gathered surah, or tucked surah, with bands 
and revers of the wool of the dress, or else of vel- 
vet orof plush, A greater variety of woollen stuffs 
is used for these misses than for the little dress- 
es, for which cashmere seems most appropriate ; 
among these are dark plaids—not Scotch plaids 














—checks, bars, stripes, and many bordered stuffs, 
with bands near one selvage that serve as trim- 
ming. Tailor suits are also objects of desire 
with these young girls, and are made of vicufia 
cloth, Cheviot, or English serge, with plain or kilt- 
ed skirt, short drapery, and pleated’ waists some- 
times in Norfolk jacket style, and in others with 
a pointed yoke, or a little vest set in a basque 
that has a belt across the back only. Plush jack. 
et waists with long tabs on the side, a soft vest 
of lighter surah, with a sash crossing the vest 
only, and a striped skirt of some very fine wool 
goods, or of Bengaline, or ribbon-str ped silks, or 
perhaps of plaid velvet, are their more dressy toi- 
lettes, varied with serge dresses of light terra-cot- 
ta, pale blue, rose, or cream white similarly made, 
or else with a Marguerite corsage buttoned be- 
hind, puffed sleeves, and long over-skirt that 
serves for the entire skirt except where it is caught 
up on the left side to disclose a plush, velvet, or 
silk skirt beneath. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
furs, to Messrs. C. G. Gunruer’s Sons; and for 
girls’ costumes, to Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & 
Co.; AlTKEN, Son, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; E. A. 
Morrison; and Brest & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

A DRAMATIZATION by Mr. W. D. Howe tts of 
his novel A Foregone Conclusion, under the name 
of Priest and Painter, which has had a triumphant 
reception in several English theatres, will soon 
be placed on the boards of the Madison Square 
Theatre, Mr. ALEXANDER SALVINI (son of the i 
lustrious actor) taking the part of the Venetian 
priest. The action is of absorbing interest, and 
the dialogue scintillates. 

—The recent sudden death at Anam of Paun 
Bert, the great savant and statesman whom Gam- 
BETTA Cliose for his Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, recalls the interesting biographical sketch 
of him (accompanied by an excellent portrait) 
which the Hon. Joun BigeLow contributed to 
HARPER'S MaGazine for March, 1882. Paun 
Bert at the time of his death was fifty-three 
years of age 

—Professor Marta MITCHELL, of Vassar Col- 
lege, read a paper on science before the National 
Association for the Advancement of Women, at 
Louisville, Kentucky. She declared that society 
had never given women a chance to show their 
intellectual fitness for responsible positions. 

—President CLEVELAND'S reason for declining 
in udvance the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Harvard College is supposed to have been that 
he was not a doctor of laws, but an executor of 
them. 

—Miss Winnie Davis is described as the fa- 
vorite child of Mr. Jerrerson Davis, with a 
slight figure, olive complexion, dark eyes, oval 
face, and small hands and feet. 

—The GRANT mementos, and the pieces of 
useful and ornamental art contributed by the 
Japanese government, and now on their -way 
hither, belong in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington, but its director cannot find room for 
them. 

—Mr. BrecHer, as seen by a reporter on the 
deck of the Etruria: ‘* There stood the grand 
old man with hat in hand, his long white hair 
falling in handsome folds upon his shoulders, 
and his face turned heavenward, as if silently 
uttering a prayer of gratitude for reaching the 
land of his birth.’’ 

—Mr. WiLiiaM BLAIKIE, of stroke-oar renown 
at Harvard, tells the White Cross Society that a 
pure mind dwells best in a well-trained body. 

—Miss Dora WHEELER, daughter of Mrs. T. 
M. WHEELER, of the Associated Artists, and re- 
cipient of several art prizes, has been elected a 
member of the Society of American Artists—a 
very unusual honor, 

—President Wess, of the College of the City 
of New York, desires to limit the salaries of his 
tutors to $2500 a year, and of his professors to 
$5000 a year; but he would give no tutor $2500 
a year unless the latter has worked for the col- 
lege faithfully twenty years 

—Medicine men among the Alaska Indians 
wear plaited rows of hair on their heads, preside 
at all feasts, play on tomtoms, interfere with 
other people’s business, and make themselves 
generally disagreeable. 

—Mr. Aueust BeLmont, Jun., was the pluck- 
jest of the riders at the Horse Show. Though 
thrown twice by Mrs. A. B. Purpy’s horse Lady 
Evelyn, he remounted uninjured, and at the third 
attempt succeeded in sending the animal over 
all the hurdles, amid the wildest applause 

—Bishop Tay Lor, the Missionary Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Afriea, re 
fuses to have his salary increased to $3000 a year. 
But the Board of Foreigu Missions has voted au 
increase all the same. 

M. De Lesseps took a fond farewell of sev- 
eral charming French women on the deck of the 
steamer that was to carry him home. An hour 
earlier he had received ten cablegrams from his 
wife and each of his nine children in France, af 
fectionately expressing their desire to see him 

—Six bridemaids officiated at the marriage in 
Grace Church of Miss CLARA PorrTer, daughter 
of Assistant Bishop Porter, to Mr. WintHrRop 
Cowpin. The presents were many and beau- 
tiful. 

—Mayor Grace is not averse to appointing a 
woman to one of the vacancies on the School 
Board ; in fact, he thinks it a sphere in which a 
capable woman would be very useful, particu 
larly by looking after the interests of the women 
teachers. 

—The Dramatic Association of Princeton Col 
lege devoted five weeks to rehearsing GARRICK’Ss 
Country Girl before playing it. The time set 
for the performance was November 12, on the 
eve of the foot-ball contest with the Harvard 
men. 

—Lieutenant Henn, who represents the Eng 
lish cutter system, is himself an Irishman, and 
his father has been for many years judge of a 
county court in Ireland. 

—Sir DonaLp A. Smiru, of Montreal, is not 
averse to the reproduction of JULES Breron’s 
‘*First Communion,” for which he paid $45,500 
Most English owners of costly pictures are 
averse to their reproduction, but Sir DonaLp 
extended every facility to Mr. HamILTon Ham- 
ILTON, who desired to muke an etching, and plo- 
tographs of the ‘* First Communion” are com- 
mon in the print shops. 
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LYD'S THREE THANKSGIVINGS. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





4 ERCY me! Philury, what hev ye 
done?” 

“TI don’ know,” gasped Miss Philura 
Adams, from what seemed a heap of mad- 
der calico at the backdoor of the house. 

“ Can’t ye get up?” went on Chloe. 

“S’pose I'd lie here if I could?” snapped 
Philura, feebly. It was her réle to snap, and 
Chloe’s to soothe, in that family of two. 

“ Well, I’m comin’ to help ye,” said Chloe, 
limping a little as she eased her spare figure 
down the steps, and tried to lift Philura, 
who gave a loud yell at the attempt. 

“Put me down, quick! You can’t no 
more lift me than nothin’. Go get a man 
an’ a board, or two men, I guess; I expect 
my limb’s broke; and I heered old Dr. Burr 
say ’t a man ’d oughter be put onto a boaid 
and kerried to bed when his limb was broke 

“Oh dear ! oh dear! where would ye go? 
wailed Miss Chloe. 

“Why, go right over to the store ’n’ get 
Deacon Tucker to fetch his layin’-out board 
out o’ the backroom, and get some o’ them 
fellers round the store to come an’ lift me.” 

“ But, Philury, you'll freeze to death.” 

“Can’t you put one of them tacks over 
me ?” 

“So I will. You beat all to think of 
things.” And in two minutes the madder 
calico heap, from which by this time a sharp 
wrinkled face and a head sparsely covered 
with iron gray hair had emerged, was de- 
cently covered by a thick cotton comfortab! 
styled in that region a “tack,” because it 
was tacked. A curious figure of speech. 

“Oh dear!” sobbed Miss Chloe, as she 
stood by, holding the comfortable, while Dea 
con Gibbs and Uncle Isr’el Venner and 
Charley Smith helped to get Miss Philura 
carefully and slowly onto the wide plank, not 
without some wincing on her part, though 

3a very Spartan in the matter of en- 








dear! it’s awful; seems just as 

though she was a co’pse, to see her onto that 

layin’-out board, where I’ve seen so many of 
em.” 

“ Well, I ain’t one, and I wish you'd stop 

snufflin’,” came sharply from Philura’s white 

lips, as she disappeared through the door, 
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boots, quite forgetful that she onght to cut off 
Philura’s stocking and apply hot water to her leg. 

Dr. Griswold came in before she got through, 
for Charley Smith had most unexpectedly found 
him at home, and after much fumbling and many 
commiserations he set Philura’s leg. 

“ N-now you've got to k keep v-very still, Ph- 
Philury,” 
slow of speech as well as of action, but was the 
small and 
country town, where the “ Adams girls,” maiden 


stammered the oid doctor, who was 


only doctor in Dayton, a seattered 
ladies of sixty and sixty-five at the present writ- 
ing, lived in the small brown house their father 
had built on that corner of his farm nearest to 
the meeting-house and the store. Their father 
and mother had been dead many years ; the farm 
was sold, all but the two acres on which their 
house and barn stood; they had perhaps two 
thousand dollars in Dartford Bank, and mainly 
supported themselves by weaving carpets, doing 
a little tailoring, keeping a few chickens, and 
cultivating a good-sized garden, It is surprising 
on how little a woman can live. Men must have 
their dinners and breakfasts of what the Adams 
girls would have called “ hearty” food, slabs of 
salt or fresh meat being indispensable to the one, 
hash and fried cakes to the other, while pie three 
times a day was an absolute need; but these 
spinsters ate a little bread and butter, a speck 
or two of codfish or an egg apiece, with weak 
cups of tea, for breakfast, and often dined on 
pie and cheese, or a litue hash, or some dried 
beef frizzled in milk, in winter, or still lighter 
diet in summer, while the third meal of the day 
was oftener bread and milk than anything else, 
diversified sometimes by a saucer of raspberries 
or currants. 

And when vegetables came in their season, no 
Brahmin could have lived more simply, Cab- 
“ eymlings” (other- 
wise known as summer squash), and beets, rad- 
ishes, lettuce, all grew in the black muck of that 
low-lying garden—which was really a well-drain- 
ed bit of swamp—in the greatest luxuriance. 

But our “girls” were getting on in years; 
Chloe had a stiff knee from rheumatism, and now 
Philura had broken her leg. The neighbors 
were not near, though they were kind; but how 
could Chloe leave Philura to hobble down to the 
to Deacon Gibbs’s for milk ? 
And then there were the chickens in the barn to 
feed and water. 

Cousin Mary Ann told ‘Liphalet to tackle right 
up and take her over to Dayton Centre just as 


bages, beans, pease, potatoes, 


store for tea, or 


soon as Dr. Griswold reported to her Philura’s 
Cousin Mary Ann was a bright, cheery, 
* smart” farmer's wife at Clark’s Mills, six miles 
south of Dayton. Hei husband was one of the 
Clarks, but did not run the mills. She was the 
only near relation the Adamses had in the world, 
and was their friend also. Relation and friend 
are by no means necessarily correlative terms, as 
we all know. Now she bustled like a north-wind 
into the small bedroom redolent of “ camphire” 
and skull-cap tea. 

“Why, Philury Adams! I never did! How 
under the canopy did you come to do it?” And 
she listened to the minutely detailed accident 
with such clucks of sympathy, such ejaculations 
of horror, and such tragical uplifting of hands 
that Miss Chloe really eried, and Miss Philura 
felt a great deal better at once. “ Well, now,” 
she announced, in her usual capable and decided 
way, “vou've got to have somebody else in the 
house right off.” 

“Oh, Mary Ann!” feebly interposed Chloe. 

“Well, you have; can’t be helped. Why, a 
milkin’-stool ain't worth a cent without three 
legs, for ef one of ‘em slips out, there’s two left, 
anyhow. But how is Chloe goin’ to do all of it? 
She can’t even keep cleaned up, let alone the ar- 
rands.”’ 

Awful prospect! Mary Ann knew her girls. 
The two master passions of their maiden breasts 
were economy and cleanliness. As Uncle Isr’el 
said, “I don’ know what th’ Adams girls be a-goin’ 
to do in the world to come, fur I expect the’ isn’t 
neither savin’ nor serubbin’ up there.” 

The idea that Chloe might have to neglect the 
kitchen floor, or slight the tins, or wink at dust 
on the door panels, was wormwood to Miss Phi- 
lura. She said at once: “1 don’ know but we 
inust. Unele Isr’el he spoke about Moll Thun- 
der, but she’d burn us in our bed with that pipe 
of hern, and she’s so careless about house. The’ 
ain’t nothin’ thorough about ber; it’s jest a lick 
and a promise here and there, and that’s the last 
on't. The’s too much Indian blood in her to let 
cider alone, too.” 

“Qh, you don’t want her. A girl is what ‘d 
suit you—some spry little creetur about fourteen 
or fifteen. Why, there, now! there’s Lyddy Hol- 
loway. Her pa’s taken a coal team, and is goin’ 
up to the Sandylands shanties, and she come 
around last week to see if I didn’t want no help; 
but I didn’t.” 

“ How old is she ?” meekly asked Chloe. 

“She says she’s fifteen; but she’s real little if 
she ain’t bud fifteen; and she’s spry as a cricket, 
and lively as a bumblebee. She'd sperrit ye up 
good.” 

Chioe shook her head solemnly. “I’m afraid 
she'd run right over our heads, Mary Ann.” 

“Well, I ain't,” snapped Philura. “I'd jest 
like to see a Holloway run over my head, if I be 
sick abed. Has the girl got any faculty, Mary 
Ann?” 

“Why, how should Iknow? Her mother was 
a Kanuck, ve know, and they're like most folks, 
good, bad, an’ middlin’ amongst em. Jim Hol- 
loway is kind of shif’less, and they live in a hovel, 
so to speak, with ten childern tucked away some- 
wheres in the cracks; but she looks clean enough 
when I see her down to the store once in a while. 
You can’t look for no great of style in a coal- 
teamer’s folks.” 

“We'd hev to pay her somethin’?” timidly 
queried Chioe. 

“Why, no; not in money at the present time. 
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I'd recommend for ye to have her bound; that 
would keep her here for three years, and your 
old gowns ’t you piece up for quilts an’ tacks 
now would do for her. She'd have to eat, any- 
way; and schoolin’s cheap.” 

“Three years !” groaned Philura. 

“ Well, you ain’t growin’ younger any, now be 
ye? And you're liable to be took down any day, 
and need somebody to run for ye; and it costs 
ever so much to hire by the day.” 

‘“‘T spose we could try her a spell,” suggested 
Chloe. 

“ Land, yes. 
her.” 

And prompt Mary Ann was as good as her 
word. In a few hours Azariah Clark introduced 
Lyddy into the neat kitchen where Miss Chloe 
was washing up cups and plates after tea, and 
left them to make acquaintance. 

If one could capture a bobolink in one of its 
midsummer raptures on a stout spire of timothy, 
dancing under its plump body, and swaying to its 
uproarious madness of song and fun, and shut it 
into a coop with two gray old hens, the result 
would be much like putting Lyddy into the cus- 
tody of the Adams “ girls.” 

She was a round rosy child of fifteen, her hair 
black as coal, and the beautiful Canadian dark 
gray eyes with long dark lashes that she inherit- 
ed from her mother forever dancing with some 
inward delight, her dimples flashing through the 
clear dusky cheek, deepening its rose tint with 
every musical burst of laughter, her pretty red 
lips opening like a cleft pomegranate over tiny 
white teeth in even rows, and her very figure 
instinct with the joyous grace of early girl- 
hood. 

Life was one long joke to Lyddy; she was not 
the least impressed by the immaculate Adams 
kitchen, or subdued by the course of training that 
set in immediately; she sang over the cooking 
stove while she scrubbed it to blackness; she 
giggled when the teakettle boiled over; she 
laughed outright when the soap-piggin slipped 
out of her wet hands and deluged the floor with 
its quivering sloppy contents. “It will so clean 
the floor!” she exclaimed, in the odd dialect com- 
pounded of her mother’s patois and her father’s 
Connecticut Yankee. “ It’s real good for to hap- 
pen so,” and she clapped her hands over the 
misfortune in a reckless way that chilled Miss 
Chioe’s blood. 

But how interesting she made life to Philura! 
How that active and economic woman could have 
endured the long and enforced confinement of a 
broken leg in the quiet routine of her ordinary 
life, it is not easy to guess ; and though Chloe, en- 
gaged in the conflict of ages, vexed her mild soul 
trom day to day over Lyd’s vagaries, they were 
a perpetual interest to Philura, idle for the first 
time in her life, and thoroughly occupied with 
the tricks and manners of their new inmate. 

Lyd’s first lesson was order. This was worst 
as well as first, for to hang each teacup on its 
own hook in the corner cupboard, lay each knife 
and spoon straight in the locker drawer, put the 
spider always in the northeast corner of the sink 
closet, the pot opposite, the frying-pan in the 
northwest angle, and the teakettle v7s-d-vis, seem- 
ed to her absurd ; and she could never see why 
the second nail in the shed was not just as good 
a place to hang up her sun-bonnet as the third ; 
but Miss Chloe was as persistent as the tick of 
an eight-day clock, and before Philura was on her 
feet again Lyd had learned most of the places 
for things, and kept the average things in their 
places. 

To keep things clean was easier, for her Cana- 
dian mother had the rare virtue of neatness, and 
Lyd soon learned never to scatter an atom of 
flour, to detest cobwebs, to consider a track of 
mud or dust on the stone door-step as a fault if 
not a sin, and to wash dishes in such hot water 
and wipe them with such dry towels that they 
shone again. 

Miss Philura had some odd methods of her 
own, no doubt, which she vigorously inculeated 
from her bed. There was a rag carpet on bed- 
room and “ settin’-room,” and a hideous red and 
green ingrain on the shut-up parlor. These would 
get dusty, after the fashion of all mortal carpets ; 
but it would wear them out to be swept with an 
ordinary broom, so every other day Lyd was set 
to brush all specks off with a soft bristle brush 
and dust-pan, and then wipe the whole carpet 
over with a damp cloth. This had been Philura’s 
work hitherto, and she watched Lyd from her 
pillows with keen eyes to see that no speck re- 
mained after these elaborate processes. Nor was 
she allowed to scour the tin; it must be well 
washed and carefully wiped, and dried in the 
sun; scouring would wear off the tin. Cotton 
under-clothing was never ironed, for the same 
reason, under this frugal administration ; the fric- 
tion of the smoother wore upon the fabric, ac- 
cording to Miss Philura. But so particular and 
peculiar was her neatness that every morning the 
sets of porcelain that supplemented niggard na- 
ture in her mouth and Chloe’s were given over to 
Lyd to be scrubbed with soap and sand till they 
were immaculate—an operation over which the 
girl giggled and sung as if it were the most amus- 
ing performance possible. 

Dear, incredulous reader, all this is fact; fiction 
never could attain to such details. As the sum- 
mer wore away, Lyddy became more of a neces- 
sity to the two sisters, who, after a month’s trial, 
had agreed to have her indentured to them in 
April. She was not all they could wish, for she 
had as many freaks as a kitten, and some of 
them were mischievous enough. But even when 
Miss Philura could leave her bed she found her- 
self unable to walk without a crutch. Her bones 
were old, and so was the doctor who set them; 
between the two disabilities something was wrong. 
It was evident that Philura’s activity was over 
for life, and Lyd a necessity in the house. She 
helped Chloe in the garden; she fed the chick- 
ens ; she went berrying, to her own great delight, 


I'll send Azariah right over with 





for she had been brought up in the woods and 
fields ; and her French blood showed itself in a 
taste for dainty cookery that with a little teach- 
ing enabled her to fill the cupboard devoted to 
such treasures with jams and jellies that even 
excelled Chloe’s. And never before had the gar- 
ret been festooned with such strings of dried ap- 
ples, such bunches of all wild medicinal herbs, 
or strewn with such stores of nuts of every kind 
the woods about Dayton afforded. 

It is to be owned that she weeded up all the 
young onions, supposing them to be spears of 
grass, and she adorned the old cat’s head and 
tail with garlands of purple burdock blossoms 
that set that venerable beast wild before she 
could claw or rub or lick off the thorny wreaths ; 
she made a paper collar for the great red and 
green rooster, which she put on by night, cap- 
turing him on the roost, and thereby created an 
émeute in the barn-yard which delighted her soul ; 
also she tore her calico apron in an irremediable 
way climbing the early apple-tree to pick its ten- 
der fragrant spheres for the first fresh apple-pie 
of the season. But even Miss Chloe spared her 
scolding when she heard her bubbling laughter 
overhead, and saw that bright face, shining under 
its mass of waving hair, part the dull green foliage 
like a late blossom, as the girl cried out to her, 
“ Oh, I have the so big yaller apples, soft as mush, 
and sweet like the fern leaves—such pie for Miss 
Philura !” 

It was not long before Thanksgiving that Mary 
Ann Clark came over and asked her cousins and 
Lyddy to eat dinner with her on that high fes- 
tival. 

It was a long time since any one had invited 
them to this feast of New England ; they had cele- 
brated it alone, with one meagre chicken and one 
squash pie, after listening to the long political 
sermon which Parson Perkins always preached 
at Thanksgiving, and the old girls were quite 
elated at the prospect. Philura took the purple 
ribbons off her black lace cap, pressed them out, 
and retrimmed that funereal structure; and Chloe 
washed and starched her big tamboured collar, 
a relic of her long-dead grandmother ; both their 
black alpacas were shaken thoroughly, sponged, 
and pressed till they were good as new, and their 
best handkerchiefs whitened on the grass for 
several frosty nights; and in the fulness of her 
festive aspirations Miss Philura produced from 
some sacred drawer a long piece of old cotton 
lace for Lyd’s neck and wrists, a treasure joy- 
fully received, and immediately basted into the 
dingy brown merino, made over from Miss Philu- 
ra’s ancient Sunday gown into a scant but suffi- 
cient holiday robe for Lyd’s plump little figure. 

The day before Thanksgiving came, and hav- 
ing sent Lyd off to the post-office for the weekly 
county paper, Philura said to Chloe: “ I’m afeared 
Lyd is gettin’ a little slack lately; she left a cob- 
web in the shed all day yesterday, and it don’t 
seem as though she'd cleaned my teeth real thor- 
ough to-day. How is’t with your’n ?” 

** Well,” responded Chloe, always in the affirm. 
ative, “ I don’ know but what she has slighted ’em 
some; she’s ’most pleased to death about goin’ to 
Mary Ann’s, and she’s so kind of flighty by nater 
I don’t believe but what she has been sort of care- 
less, and give things a lick and a promise, as you 
may say.” 

“Well, I ain’t goin’ to Mary Ann’s onless I’m 
spick and span, and I do b’lieve, Chloe, ’twould 
be a master good thing to bile out our teeth in 
ashes an’ water; it’s dreadful cleansing, ashes is ; 
supposin’ we try it?” 

“So do, so do, Philury; I do set by havin’ of 
’em cleaned up thorough; and that ’ll do it, sure 
as the world.” 

So the old ladies between them filled a small 
iron pot with hot water, sifted into it a goodly 
quantity of wood-ashes, and when it was boiling 
hot, carefully laid their teeth into the lye with a 
long-handled spoon, and left them to simmer. 

At that moment a tin-peddler drove up to the 
door, and the rags had to be gathered for a 
“trade”; toothless as the Adams girls were, it 
was difficult to understand their-mumbled asser- 
tions and attempts at getting the best of the bar- 
gain; it took three-quarters of an hour for them 
to conclude on a tin spoon and a soap-saver, for 
their rags were few, and they held out woman- 
fully for all they could get for them from the 
obdurate peddler, and meantime the teeth were 
boiling away merrily on the stove. 

But at last they resigned the rags, and took the 
two small bits of tin-ware into the house. 

“Goodness gracious me!” exclaimed Philura, 
“if there ain’t them teeth bilin’ yet! I forgot all 
about ‘em, but I guess they’re clean by this 
time.” 

Chloe lifted the kettle carefully into the sink, 
and with a wire strainer explored the lye for her 
belongings. Alas! she fished up a distorted and 
sticky mass of warped rubber and teeth all awry, 
the whole four plates adhering closely together, 
and entirely out of shape—utterly useless. Phi- 
lura looked at Chloe with a stony stare, and Chloe, 
still holding out the chaotic mass, looked at Phi- 
Jura with fright in her eyes and on her trembling 
lips; the awful sight, the sudden flash of conse- 
quences, had transfixed them, when in bounced 
Lyd, and taking in the situation, burst into such 
an uproarious, irresistible peal of laughter, hold- 
ing her sides and dancing up and down, that the 
spell of horror broke at once, and Philura, turn- 
ing sharply round, began to mumble angrily at 
the girl, who could not understand one word that 
quivering and toothless old mouth poured out 
upon her, but only laughed the more, 

There was an end to their Thanksgiving now, 
and anybody but Lyd would have been cast down 
by this sudden denial of a pleasure so rare and 
so long anticipated ; but her sunny nature and her 
kindly heart made the best of it. She sent over 
word to Mary Ann, and nodding at the two old 
ladies, began : 

“Oh, you shall have the Thanksgiving. Yes. 
I can make soup—nice soup. I done it to home. 














It shall not have teeth to eat it. Maman knew 
how. And there is bootcher. I shall get a bone 
for— Hullo, mister, I want you!” and Lyd van- 
ished through the kitchen door after the red 
cart. 

Miss Chloe’s face brightened. 

“She beats all,” mumbled the appeased Philu- 
ra. “Chloe, you must set to an’ make her a pun- 
kin pie, and Pll kill that old black hen, an’ stew 
it down. We'll have suthin’ for the child to 
eat, ruther’n starve her on soup Thanksgivin’ 
Day.” 

So the pie was made, and the ancient fowl stew- 
ed to a jelly, but Lyd’s soup was the success of 
theday, It was rich, and savory, and being tinted 
with shreds of yellow carrot, crimson beet, and 
chopped parsley, was also delightful to the eye. 

The sisters ate heartily, and the nourishing 
food revived their spirits, though Philura sighed : 
“Well, who'd ha’ thought we should ever have 
eet a Thanksgivin’ dinner of spoon vittles? But 
I will say twas proper good.” 

“T never see the beat on’t for soup,” lisped 
Chloe. 

And surely if ever a child kept the festival in 
spirit, Lyddy did. She was one of those natures 
that thrive on approbation, and after the fashion 
of their race, the two sisters were scant of even 
deserved praise, fluent in fault-finding. The 
squash pie, sweetened with molasses and flavored 
with allspice, and the stringy old hen, odorous 
with onion, were truly the “ dinner of herbs where 
love is” to Lyddy. She could not have enjoyed the 
profuse dinner at Mary Ann Clark’s any more, 
and her hilarity infused itself even into her com- 
panions, It was Lyd’s first Thanksgiving, and 
as merry to her in her gay ignorance as ever a 
child enjoyed. 

After the unfortunate teeth had been reset by 
the village dentist, and the old ladies could spare 
her, Lyd began to go to school. She got into in- 
numerable scrapes, as might have been expected : 
she slapped Joe Hoskins, when he tried to kiss 
her, with so much more energy than discretion 
that she put her finger in one of his green eyes, 
and all but extinguished it; she came home wet 
and cold from the snowballing whereby he re- 
venged himself, and almost had lung fever; she 
gave away her dinner day after day to a small 
Irish boy who had none, and never said a word to 
the two old ladies, who only found it out through 
the school-ma’am ; she broke her ink-bottle and 
stained a new check apron hopelessly; singed 
her gown in three places on the school-house 
stove; tore the heel off her shoe sliding down 
hill on a barrel stave ; and sprained her left wrist 
severely by catching her teacher, who slipped on 
the icy door-step, just in time to save her from a 
bad fall. In short, she was such a compound of 
mischief, fun, kindliness, and efficiency that Phi- 
Jura and Chloe did not know how to live with her 
or without her. 

“T never see such a girl in my livin’ life!” the 
usually mild Chloe declared. ‘She’s fuller of 
quirks ’n a blackbird in a swamp; one minnit 
I’m hankerin’ to slap her, an’ the next minnit to 
hug her. She's cute as she can be, an’ she's 
smart to learn, but she can pester, now I tell ye.” 

“Well, as she goes, I don’ know as I want to 
get along without her,” said Philura, grimly 
“Take her by an’ large, and she’s a consid- 
er’ble likely girl. J don’t reelly despise to hear 
a blackbird chatterin’ now, Chloe; it’s a real 
spring kind of a sound.” 

Miss Philura unconsciously “ used similitudes.” 
Lyd was incarnate spring to her wintry age, and 
she enjoyed the fresh young life that no longer 
filled her own veins with the zest that longing 
and regret combined to give. But Lyd was grow- 
ing every day, the plump child springing up into 
the slender girl, outgrowing her gowns before 
she vutwore them, fetching home from school 
big buneles of blue-eyed squirrel-cups, delicate 
“ shad-blows,” pink-budded arbutus, all tributes 
from her admirers among the big boys, and even 
producing one day three great eggs from her 
pocket—eggs from Squire Hoskins’s big bronze 
turkey-hen, a peace-offering from Joe, who had 
“made up” with her, and forgotten all about his 
own bruised eye in admiration for her sparkling 
“orbs,” as he called them in his first attempt at 
a valentine. 

I am sorry to say that Joe robbed the nest of 
those eggs without asking leave either of the tur- 
key or his father. The squire had hunted in vain 
for the precious deposit, and Joe found it him- 
self under a clump of young alders, and consid- 
ered in his easy soul that he had a right of trea- 
sure-trove therein. But the squire’s bronze tur- 
keys were the pride and joy of his heart; they 
always brought him praise, prizes, and dollars at 
the county fairs, and he would neither sell nor 
give one of those gigantic eggs to anybody. 

Luckily for Lyd, Miss Philura owned three tur- 
keys of the baser sort, and two of them had just 
been set on small clutches of eggs in the old 
mow, still partly full of crumbling hay; for the 
barn sheltered nothing now but poultry. So Lyd 
abstracted three of these common ones with the 
aid of a forked stick, and rolled her own trea- 
sures gently into their place. Luckless Lyd! 
those eggs were to hatch other and worse things 
than little crawking turkeys. 

By-and-by school closed for the summer, as far 
as Lyd was concerned. The big boys went home 
to help on the farm, and the older girls were also 
needed in the increase of their mothers’ work. 
Lyd herself had the garden to plant and weed, 
for Miss Philura was much more infirm than the 
year before, and now both of Miss Chloe’s knees 
were stiff with rheumatism. Lyd might have 
had to dig that garden also if Joe Hoskins had 
not come two moonlight nights in succession, 
and spaded and raked over all its narrow beds, 
and laid up hills of richness for its beans and 
sqashes, 

Lyd thought he was very kind. Her innocent 
soul did not appreciate the fact that Joe was 
driven by that impulsive force which has ere now 
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shaken thrones and wrecked kingdoms, under the 
guise of a winged baby with a flickering torch. 
But then Lyd was only sixteen. 

When those three fateful eggs hatched out in 
due season, three turkey chicks—two gobblers 
and a hen—delighted the pretty owner. They 
grew like that shape in Faust— 

“ Stretching like an elephant, 
He will make the chamber scant—” 


and domineered over the rest of the small flock 
like Gog over Meshech and Tubal. Lyd petted 
and fed them all summer, but never let them go 
beyond the barn-yard, clipping their wings that 
they might not fly over the rickety old fence they 
were almost strong enough to break down. 

One was to be sold in the fall, and though 
they were fed with the corn that belonged to the 
Adams girls, Lyd was to have the proceeds of 
this turkey to buy her a winter dress, and, like 
the milkmaid in the fable, she had already de- 
cided that “green becomes my complexion best, 
and green it shall be.” 

Moreover, in the balmy moonlight nights, com- 
ing home from singing-school with Joe Hoskins, 
who had scowled at all the other rustic beaux 
with such fierceness they dare not intrude on 
“his girl,’’ Lyd had confided to him the splendid 
growth of her turkeys and the destination of this 
young gobbler, and the lover’s imagination had 
so pictured to himself Lyd’s rosy face and sear- 
let lips set off by the green merino as a flower is 
by its leaves, that he had actually bought tiree 
yards of pink satin ribbon when he went into 
Dartford with a load of hay, and laid it by ina 
corner of his old desk till the dress should be a 
concrete fact, taking a shy and pure pleasure in 
opening the tiny box on Sundays, and thinking 
how becoming to Lyd’s delicate face that soft 
silvery pink would be, contrasting with the deep 
green dress, 

Meantime Lyd was quite fancy-free. She knew 
it was her fate to be a handmaid in the Adams 
house for the next two years, and she was one 
of those contented souls who accept whatever 
situation they find with leartiness and quiet res- 
olution. Besides, she really had attached her- 
self to the old ladies; she petted Chloe, and 
made Philura laugh, instinctively perceiving the 
most agreeable course of treatment to either. 
And so the summer days went by till October 
set in, and Joe Hoskins went up into Maine to 
inspect a tract of wood his father owned there, 
report on its fitness for a lumber job, and amuse 
himself with hunting for a week or two. 

Now the Adams homestead did not stand on 
the Dayton turnpike, but on a by-road that cross 
ed the village street at right angles, and went 
wandering on through alder bushes and black- 
berry vines to Goshen Street, in the ambiguous 
and delightful way some country reads have. It 
was only a grass- grown by-way, and nobody 
thought of going that way to Goshen except a 
few farmers who lived on the road at long in- 
tervals; but the last week in October a severe 
swelled Mad River so that the Dayton 
bridge, a venerable structure that the select-men 
had been getting ready to mend 
ion of country select-men, for two 
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years, was 
swept down stream, and the tide of travel Go- 
shenward turned through the Hall Meadow road, 

One fine misty morning Squire Hoskins had 
business in Goshen, and grumbling much that 
the bridge was not yet replaced, turned his old 
gray horses down the cross-road; and as they 
slowly clambered up the hill, and stopped to 
breathe in front of the Adamses’ house, he be- 
held Lyd in the barn-yard feeding three great 
bronze turkeys, full as handsome and as larg 
his own brood. 

Now the squire bad lost so many turkey 
chicks this year that he was really touchy about 
it. One hen stole her nest, as we know, and 
after all had never brought in any brood; Joe 
had saved the lives of three from the predatory 
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foxes by giving those eggs to Lyd; the rest were 
dealt with by the red rovers who are so fond of 
poultry. Another brood were straying, and got 
drenched in a thunder-storm ; their wet, draggled 
little bodies were found next day strewed all over 
the lower meadow. And the squire’s own new dog, 
a powerful mongrel bought to replace the steady 
old * yaller dog” that had barked at tramps and 
strangers for the last fifteen years, had in his bois- 
terous youthfulness chased another small brood to 
death, and fetched them home victoriously, one by 
one, to the squire, as if to show what he could 
do. So to the master of the Hoskins farm 
there remained ouly four late-hatched turklings, 
that never would do to exhibit at the County 
Fair, or even to kill for Thanksgiving, and here 
were three glittering, majestic, well-fed fowls, in 
their youthful prime, clucking and gobbling about 
this little old house. 

“Girl, wkere the deuce did you get them tur- 
keys?” roared the squire, rising in his wagon 
and looking fierce as an old cat at a suddenly 
appearing mouse. 

Now Lyd knew the squire by sight, though 
he did not know her, and she thought in an in- 
stant that Joe had trespassed for her sake, and 
she must shield him. 

“T raised ’em,” she said. 

“ Where ’d you get the eggs ?” 

Lyd did not answer; the squire roared again ; 
but she only turned her back on him, drove the 
turkeys before her into the barn, followed them 
in, and Squire Hoskins heard the click of the bar 
as it dropped into place. He could not wait then 
to make further investigations, so he drove on 
into Goshen, his wrath growing hotter as he 
nursed it, and the next day he sent a constable to 
arrest poor Lyd for stealing his bronze turkey 
eggs. 

Law was not administered quite “according to 
law” in Dayton; Squire Hoskins was first select- 
man, and “lived up to his privileges,” as we say 
in Connecticut, and both Lyd and her employers 
were too frightened to resist a real live consta- 


? 
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ble armed with legal terrors ; so the girl, drowned 
in tears, climbed into Jakeway’s wagon, and was 
locked up in his garret, the Dayton substitute for 
a police office. 

Now Lyd was neither so silly nor so sentimen- 
tal as to endure all this silently for the sake of 
shielding Joe; she declared over and over that 
he had given her the three eggs; but the angry 
squire only swore at her for a liar, and she could 
call no witness to the truth, for she had never told 
who gave them to her, only confiding to Miss 
Chloe that it was one of the boys at school; and 
Joe was off in the Maine woods. 

Poor Lyd! here was her second Thanksgiving, 
passed in prison. And even conscious innocence 
did not support her, as she thought of her three 
great turkeys gobbling and crawking in Squire 
Hoskins’s yard; her two old ladies getting their 
secant festival dinner without her help, Miss 
Philura scolding and Miss Chloe sighing, the 
wood to carry and the water to fetch by those 
tired hands and stumbling feet. Lyd felt little 
like giving thanks as she sat on her small cot 
bed eying the plate of bread and pitcher of wa- 
ter that Jakeway’s wife considered regulation diet 











for people who had been arrested, whether they 
were guilty or not. 

But it was only three days. Joe came back 
from his hunting ground, with a broken arm, much 
earlier than could have been expected, and was 
furious when he found what had happened in his 
absence. Justice now set in, as prompt and 
thorough as the squire’s injustice; the turkeys 
were restored to Lyd’s keeping, and Joe wrung 
from his father a ten-dollar bill by darkly hint- 
ing that Lyd could obtain far greater damages 
for false imprisonment, but might be bought off ; 
and the green merino gown was duly purchased, 
while the price of the big bronze gobbler went 
far to clothe the brood of small children at home, 
who adored Lyd, though they rarely saw her, as 
something above and beyond them. 

But, alas, the pink ribbon was rejected. Lyd 
had not found Hoskins a name of pleasure or 
comfort: like a true woman, she showed Joe the 
cold shoulder out of resentment at his father, 
and Joe was plunged in despair. 

No more silent but blissful walks home from 
singing-school for him; no more fun at husking- 
bees, sleigh-rides, or apple-parings. Lyd had 
plenty of beaux, for she was prettier than ever 
in that soft grass-green merino, and she had 
bought for herself a glowing crimson ribbon to 
fasten her collar and her curls which quite over- 
shone the silvery pink one coiled still among Joe's 
treasures; and when one night at a neighbor's 
quilting Sam Peters peeled an apple for her, and 
throwing it over her left shoulder, it curled into 
an unmistakable $, Joe bit his angry lip, turned 
on his heel, and left the house quite too early. 
Had he staid, he might have seen artless Lyd 
give the peeling a vicious little kick that straight- 
ened it all oug for she did not like Sam at all. 

Sut Lyd saw his scowl, she noticed his crusty 
and hangdog demeanor while she seemed to be 
chattering and joking with all the rest, and so he 
effected a lodgement in her thoughts which was 
that first step so hecessary to a lover. 
flattered, to begin with. But she had many oth- 
er things to consider besides Joe. This winter 
Miss Chioe’s rheumatism quite mastered her; she 
kept her bed most of the time; and Miss Philura 
met with more than one mishap trying to wait on 


she was 


her, for deep in her still heart, under her grim 
and loveless aspect, she clung to her sister Chloe 
as her last living tie to earth and its interests, 
She would not allow a crumb on that bedroom 
floor, a grain of dust on the tall bedposts, a fly- 
speck on the stencilled plaster, a spot on the bed- 
clothes ; she put Chloe to the torture by whisking 
the sheet off when those trembling hands dropped 
her teaspoon on the linen, and substituting a chill 
shining layer of the cold fabric for that already 
warmed from her feeble body. Of course Chloe 
was worse, but then to be clean is worth every- 
thing else to people like Philura. But she brought 
down her own reward. It was her daily duty to 
| clean the hearth of the open fireplace, wherein a 
| cheerful blaze solaced Chioe’s weariness and pre- 
| tended to warm her old bones, and that stone must 
| be scrubbed with soft soap and a flannel cloth— 
| water was weak and delusive; so she fetched her 
soap in a piggin every morning, and cautiously 
letting herself down on her hands and knees, be- 
gan to scrub, Now a piggin, dear reader, is an 
ancient sort of wooden pail, with one of its staves 
continued above the brim, as a handle, for four or 
five inches; and soft soap is a semi-fluid and ge- 
latinous substance that defies the ordinary meth- 
ods of fluids, and has not the solidity of real jelly ; 
it slops over in a manner as surprising as wilful, 
and never rans out freely when it is expected so 
to do. “You can’t nyther hold it nor hev it,” 
as old Isr’el once observed. 

In her own unsteady hands that bitter morn- 
ing Miss Philura had carried in Chloe’s tea, and 
some of it had spilled on the kitchen floor and 
frozen. Lyd had gone to feed the poultry in the 
barn, and Philura meant to return at once and 
wipe up the tea; but Chloe’s fire was almost out, 
and in repairing it and fretting over the wet 
wood, Philura forgot the spilt tea. It froze in 
quiet, and when she came on, piggin in hand, her 
feet slipped from under her; she came down on 
her back; the soap slopped about all over her, 
filled her mouth, her nose, her eyes, trickled its 
cold slime up her sleeve, rested in a gelid mass 
| under her collar, and flew far and wide about the 
kitchen floor. Wildly she kicked and spluttered. 
Feebly did Chloe echo her screams; and Lyd, 
opening the outer door, stood on its threshold 
divided between laughter and tears, like the new 
year coming in upon the last of the old. But it 
was by no means the last of Miss Philura. The 
soap in her eyes inflamed them severely, the fall 
confused as well as contused her head, her ill- 
mended leg got a violent jar, and neuralgia set 
in with its exasperating anguish. A bed had to 
| be put into the darkened “keepin’-room”; and 


| 
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spreading for herself a few comfortables and a 
pillow on the lounge, courageous Lyd undertook 
the care of both the old ladies with a cheer and 
kindliness and an unfailing patience that proved 
her heart sound and true as well as mirthfual. 
Now was Joe Hoskins’s opportunity, and he knew 
it. It is not given to every man or every woman 
to know when time and place come wherein to 
grasp the prize of their life; but it was given to 
Joe. He was twenty-one on the first day of this 
very January, and the first use he had made of 
his legal freedom was to take a clerk’s place in 
the Dayton store, suddenly vacated by the illness 
of its inenmbent. Here he made himself a ne- 
cessity. He was so alert, so civil, so obliging, 
that all Mr. Smirk’s customers had a good word 
for him, And all the time his aim and thought 
and hope were to earn a home for Lyd and be- 
guile her into it. As soon as he heard of her 
extremity he went to her help. He got wp early 
and sawed wood and split kindlings for her two 
fires ; he brought in a pail of water three times 
a day; he fed the chickens, and did the few er- 
rands; he brought a newspaper every now and 
then to amuse the old ladies, a basket of red 
apples or a slab of maple sugar to their hand- 
maid, In short, he showed such unvarying kind- 
ness and devotion that even he might have been 
pleased with Miss Philura’s grim remark that, 
“ for a Hoskins, she didn’t know but what Joseph 
was pretty likely; good as th’ average of men 

folks”; and Chloe’s kinder response—a sort of 
Paddy Blake’s echo: 

“I think he’s dreadful clever, now, Phihury ; 
he’s a master-hand to consider what's needful, 
and young fellers ain’t awful good to two wo- 
men along in years, as we be, not as a gen’ral 
thing.” 

“ Well, if you ain’t a gump!” sneered Philura, 
viciously. ‘“ Much you'd see o’ that feller if Lyd- 
dy wasn’t round.” 

Then the iron entered into Chloe’s soul. The 
idea that Lyd, on whom their daily comfort had 
so long depended, could ever leave them, came 
upon her with force and novelty. The northeast 
snow-storm that howled about that little house, 
and dashed its sleety burden viciously against het 
window, had exasperated her rheumatic pains ; 
she had not been able to eat her breakfast from 
toothache; she was weak, tired, and old. Of 
course she burst into a flood of tears and sobs. 

“For the land’s sake!” exciaimed Lyd, enter- 
ing at the moment with a cup of hot boneset tea 
in her hand, and standing in the doorway, erect, 
rosy, and siniling as Hygeia herself might have 
looked, had that benign goddess ever worn a 
calico dress and checked kitchen apron. “ What 
is the matter with you, Aunt Chloe ?” 

“Oh! oh! oh dear me sus! Oh, Lyddy, now 
don’t ye go an’ marry Joe Hoskins! Oh, don’t 
ye,now! Say you won’t. How be we two poor 
creeturs to get along ef you go’ leave us. You 
won't, will ye ?” } 

“Not till I'm asked,” laughed Lyd, coloring a 
little, and feeling in her feminine heart at that 
moment that there was a possibility of something 
she had not before contemplated in her future. 

Truth to tell, Lyd was grateful to Joe for his 
help, but she had to work hard all day, and con 
sequently slept sound all night; and if 





“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,” 


as good Dr. Watts tells us, the reverse is equally 
true—busy hands keep us all out of mischief. 

** But, Lyddy,” went on Miss Chloe between her 
Me and 
Philury is so used to ye we shouldn’t no more’n 
nothin’ know what to do ef you up an’ got mar 
ried an’ quit.” 

“You shet up, Chloe,” growled Philura from her 
bed. ‘ Lyd’s bound here till a year come April, 
anyway ; an’ ef she’s a mind to go an’ marry one o’ 
them Hoskinses when her time’s up, we haven't 
no right to hender her. I sh’d think she'd hev 
more sense ’n to marry Squire Hoskins’s boy after 
that turkey scrape.” 

Lyd’s color rose. ‘“ Well!” she said, with an 
emphasis on that overtasked New England ejacu- 
lation that made it singularly emphatic, “I don’ 
know as it’s any fault of his that he’s Squire 
Hoskins’s son; he wa’n’t asked whose son he'd 
be, not as I know of. But I do know we'd have 
had to paid consider’ble for a chore-boy if he 
hadn’t fetched in wood an’ water an’ 
things.” 

* That’s so,” assented Philura, who was just if 
she was not generous. 

“ And as for marryin’ him,” went on angry Lyd, 
“it’s time enough to say ‘no’ when you're asked 
to say ‘yes,’ and that I haven’t never been, nor I 
don’t know as I ever shall be. So there!” and 
Lyd walked out into the kitchen a good deal more 
angry than was needful, and furious to think any- 
body should think she wanted to marry Joe Hos- 
kins when he hadn’t so much as asked her. 

If he had asked her, and been refused (and she 
thought she should surely have refused him), she 
could have triumphed over Miss Chloe and Miss 
Philura with great gusto; but if there is anything 
that exasperates a girl, it is taking it for granted 
that she will accept a certain young man who has 
never tried to see for himself whether she will or 
not. So from this time Lyddy grew chilly as the 
March wind that blew about her door to poor Joe ; 
but he had good courage, and being a manly young 
fellow, admired and respected her a thousand 
times more than if she had met his passion half- 
way. He pursued his course of help and service, 
though it seemed thankless enough. How could 
he know that Lyd’s heart was like the ice in Mad 
River that is worn away underneath by the rapid 
current of the water, but keeps its surface rigid 
and chill of aspect till some sudden spring freshet 
casts aside the fetters, like chains ef straw, in one 
swift moment, and sets the glad stream free to 
dance and laugh on its seaward way? 

With a rather discouraged soul Joe hung his 
birch-bark May-basket, brimming over with fair 


sobs, ‘ef he does ask ye now don’t. 


done 


’ 











pink clusters of arbutus, on the latch of the 
kitchen door, and went off to his work, unwilling 
to dare his fate by waiting in the barn to see 
Lyddy’s face when she found it. Had he once 
seen those beautiful dimples lurking in the fresh 
roses of her young cheeks, Lyd’s ice would have 
vanished in the sudden rush of his triumph. But 
nobody saw them, not even Chloe. It was re- 
served for Squire Hoskins himself to bring about 
that climax. 

He drove over one morning on his way to the 
hill farm, where he was going to plough a buck- 
wheat lot, and stopping at the gate, called to 
Lyd, who had just swept off the steps, and was 


pausing to clean her broom from dust on the 
dewvy grass. 
“Say, girl, what ‘Il ve take for them two bronze 


turkeys o’ yourn 2?” 
“ Nothin’,”’ answered the girl, stoutly 
“Tl give ye ten dollars for the pair,” 
“And sell ’em for twenty-five to the 

fair,” retorted Lyd, contemptuously 


next 
“T wouldn’t 
sell ’em to you, neither, Squire Hoskins, not if 






you'd balance ’em with gold dollars. Do you 
think I’ve forgot the names you called me, and 
how I kep’ Thanksgivin’ in a lock-up? I ain’t 
that kind.” And Lyd’s face, “ angry and brave” 
as any red rose of the garden, bore testimony to 
her speech . 
“You no need to get now I hed rea- 
son to b’lieve what I said hat I done 


You ean’t pull no woe 


Hoskins. I 


eves, if I be a 
hear say you've turned my Joe's 


head till he don’ know whether he’s a-walkin’ 
on’t or not, the darned fool !”’ 

“He’s nobody’s fool!” screamed angry Lyd, 
charging down the short path, with he r broom 
brandished in air, as if she was about to “ charge 
bayonet” on the equally angry squire. “Joe 
could buy an’ sell you in a fair market any day 





He’s got more sen 


got in your hul 


in his little finger than you've 
body; and how a real cleve1 


smart feller like him come to be a Hoskins is 
more’n I know.” 


“ Well, you won't never be one, now I tell ye,” 


roared the squire, “Ef [ see Joseph a-hangin’ 
round ve one time, or a-li a finger for to help 
you or yourn, [ll give him the thunderin’est 


thrashin’ he ever got, now I tell ye. I a’n’t goin’ 
for to hev my boy foolin’ after a p’ison-tempered 
Kanuck jade-hopper like vou.” 


“Here I be: come on,” said a deep. quiet 
voice behind Lyd. Joe had come in at the shed 
door with some meal just in time to hear the last 


pungent remarks of the squire 
Now it is one thing to vituperate and threaten 


a woman, aud quite another thing to come to 





blows with a man, especially if he is a strong 
young fellow, and withal your own son. The 
squire felt a little queer, but he was furiously an 
grvy,and began to get out of his wagon: but in 
his haste he slipped, dropped his whip, and 
scraped his shin sharply against the wagon step 


Quick as a bird Lyd picked 


up the wh P, whi 
had flown across the fen 


, and snapped it in 





three against her strong knee, throwing the pieces 
at the horses’ heads; already impatient from 
standing, they took the hint and set off toward 
the hill farm, the rattling of the plough, the di 

ner pail, and the old oil can in which the squire 
had put his seed buckwheat scaring them still 


more, 
The squire howled with pain and rage; for a 
seraped shin is far more painful than many a se- 


rious wound. He danced up and down on the 
road, and Lyd stood with her arms akimbo, laugh- 
ing like a lovely fiend to see his antics. Joe was 


master of the situation, for he kept his temper 
“ Father,’ advanced in front of 
Lyd, “I am of age, and am earning my living. [I 


> he said, as h 


stand ready, willin’, and anxious to make Lyd 
my wife. 





I set the world by her, but I don’t 





pose she will look at me because of what you 
done about them turkevs. But I shall always an’ 
forever do every earthly thing I can for to he 
an’ favor her. I'd ruther 
ry water for her your best pair o 
horses to camp-meetin’ with any other girl I ever 
sot eves on 


Ip 
split kindlin’s and ca 
than drive 


Lyd threw her apron over her head, sat down 
on the door-step, and burst into tears. I don’t 
know how Joe came to do it after what he said, 
but he did sit right down beside her and put his 
arm round her waist. ; 

“ Don’t, dear,” he said. 

The squire glared at them. “ Darn it all,” he 
ejaculated, “can’t nyther of ye fetch me a tal 
ler rag? My leg smarts like all possessed.” 

Lyd giggled: great is laughter, and shall pre 
vail. At that little bubbling trill from behind 
the apron, tragedy took flight. The squire grow] 
ed and scolded, but it was about his leg : and wl 
Joe dutifully pulled off his father’s brogan and 
rolled up the leg of his trousers, Lyd flew into 
the house, and reappeared with a bit of linen vag 
smeared with cool and healing tallow, and applied 
it as deftly as if she had been a surgeon 

The squire’s wrath cooled with his shin. H 
muttered that might have mean 
“Thankye,” and set off limping up the road, 
with Joe runaway horses 
But Lyd, left behind, had her heart and her eves 
full. She knew now that she loved Joe Hoskins 
even as he loved her. The fire had long been 
laid in her heart, and this manly, earnest, simple 


something 


following, after his 


declaration and defence had been the spark to 
light it. That night when Joe came over with 
his hateliet to split kindlings by the moonlight, 
perhaps with a vague hope trembling at his 
heart, he found Lyd sitting on the door-step, and 
moved by some true instinct, sat down beside 
and asked her in good set terms to marry him 
“T don’ know but I will,” Lyd whispere i, shy 
ly; and then a little earthly heaven set in—tem- 
porarily. 
too soon. 





But Lyd’s common-sense aroused het 
She extricated herself from Joe’s em- 
brace, and remarked, curtly : 

“See here, mv bond ain’t out for nigh about a 


[Continued on page 802.) 
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LYD’S THREE THANKSGIVINGS. 
(Continued from page 799.) 
year, and I can’t leave the old folks, you know ; 
so you no need to be talkin’ as though things 
was settled. That’s quite a spell to wait, an’ who 
knows what—” 

The sentence was suddenly finished, for the 
wicked twinkle of her dark eyes, the demureness 
of her scarlet lips, the moonlit dance of dimples 
on the face turned toward him, were too much for 
Joe. He silenced her words in a lover’s fashion, 
Then he took up the tale: 

“Now you look here, Lyddy: we can fix all 
that first-rate, Them old ladies set by you like 
their life, and I don’t fault °em for doing of it, 
nor I don’t want to feel as though I'd sp’iled 
their comfort by fixin’ for my own. I’m a mind 
to make a sort of a bargain with "em; that is, 
that if they'll let you off long enough to get mar- 
ried, why, Pll put on a L part right here to the 
east end o’ their house, with two good rooms in’t 
openin’ into theirn, and we'll come and live with 
em, takin’ house rent and a small sum o’ money 
for boardin’’em. How would that work ?” 

“Oh, Joe, it would be splendid if they get bet- 
ter; but if they don’t—” 

“Well, we can wait and see; I guess, come 
summer, they’l] smarten up and be consider’ble 
spry, though they be ruther old, I allow.” 

The kindly prophecy came true; the heats of 
June and July thawed out Miss Chloe’s rheuma- 
tism ; Miss Philura’s eyesight returned to her, and 
her lame leg was wonderfully bettered by its 
long rest; and they assented cheerfully to Joe’s 
proposal, for it assured them of help and cheer 
for the rest of their lives. So then Joe set the 
village mason and carpenter to work, and teased 
Lyd to set the day for their wedding. 

““Now I ain’t goin’ to be pestered,” pouted 
that wilful young woman. “ Th’ L won’t be done 
till fall anyway; plasterin’ won’t dry till ’most 
Thanksgivin’ time, and the’ ain’t no room for us 
here, noway. I don’ know but whet I might 
think about it New-Year,” 

But Joe would not be gainsaid. He insisted 
on Thanksgiving, that day so dear to the New 
England heart that a vast average of country 
weddings have made it still more sacred, at least 
in its past history. 

“ Well, Thanksgivin’, then. I don’ know but 
what I should like that for one thing. You see 
our folks kinder lived in the woods before I come 
here, and we never kept nothin’, ‘lest it was Sun- 
day, and not to hurt then. I'd heard the children 
to school talk about it, and I ’lotted on it a sight 
when I come here to live; but the first one was 
all upsot.” 

And here she detailed to Joe the episode of the 
boiled teeth, shaking him with laughter, repress- 
ed of its natural expression because the old ladies 
were both asleep. 

“Then next time—wel, you know where I 
spent that?” Joe answered with a groan and a 
closer hug. His father was a forbidden subject 
between him and Lyd. ‘So I should like to hey 
one real good kind of a time for one Thanks- 
givin’, and so that ‘ll do for a weddin’ day, I 
guess.” 

It was an incautious admission for Lyd to 
make that her wedding was going to be a “real 
good time,” and she almost repented of it, Joe 
became so joyfully demonstrative. 

So for Thanksgiving it was arranged, and a 
real gala day it was, Cousin Mary Ann came 
over, and with Joe’s energetic help penned all 
the chickens into a temporary shed put up for 
them, swept, mopped, and dusted the barn, deck- 
ed it all about with hemlock branches, sprays of 
feathery pine, and boughs of glittering laurel. 
There had been pies and cake baked for the last 
week, and “raised biscuit” galore, for, inspired 
by that cheery Mary Ann, the old ladies had in- 
sisted that the quiet ceremony should be follow- 
ed by a dance and supper for Joe’s young com- 
rades in the village. Three great plump turkeys 
were mysteriously left in the shed on the Monday 
night—turkeys of the big bronze sort that nobody 
but Joe’s father and Lyd possessed. Squire Hos- 
kins would not come to the wedding, but he could 
not forget, after all, that Joe was his son, and 
these turkeys were a concession to that fact. 

Lyd looked like a Quakeress in her soft gray 
merino gown, except that about her throat she 
had tied a certain silvery pink ribbon, which 
adorned her modest garb, and was yet put to 
shame by the exquisite subdued bloom of her 
countenance. 

Joe looked more like a clown than ever in his 
country-made blue frock-coat and plaid trousers, 
with a bright blue necktie accentuating dis dark 
red hair; but Lyd only saw the honest affection 
and courageous devotion that beamed all over 
his square face, and made it dear above all beau- 
ty to her. 

” “Lyd,” said Philura, solemnly, when the short 
ceremony was over, and the bride came to her 
two old friends for congratulation, “Chloe an’ 
me made our wills last night, and seein’ we think 
consider’ble of you, and haven’t nyther kith nor 
kin of our own, save an’ except Mary Ann, who’s 
well off, we've willed you what we've got. ’Tain’t 
much, but it’s a home, and a leetle mite in the 
bank; and I hope you'll take comfort in’t when 
we're gone.” 

“Oh, aunty,” said the tearful girl, “I don’t nev- 
er want to have you go.” 

“ Well, well, child, livin’ don’t last always, thank 
the Lord!” 

The sound of a fiddle prevented Lyd from 
saying, “ Amen,” even if she felt inclined, which 
is doubtful, for three hours after, flushed, lovely, 
but out of breath, as she stood by Joe, regarding 
the supper table rapidly set and spread by friend- 
ly hands, she looked up at him, and said, with 
her heart in her eyes, “ Well, this is good enough 
for three Thanksgivin’s, if I did miss them other 
two.” 


And Joe assented. 
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PROLOGUE. 


fPXHERE was no mistake this time; he had 
| struck gold at last. 

It had lain there before him a moment ago—a 
misshapen piece of brown-stained quartz, inter- 
spersed with dull yellow metal, yielding enough 
to have allowed the point of his pick to pene- 
trate its honey-combed recesses, yet heavy enough 
to drop from the point of his pick as he endea- 
vored to lift it from the red earth. 

He was seeing all this plainly, although he 
found himself, he knew not why, at some dis- 
tance from the scene of his discovery, his heart 
foolishly beating, his breath impotently hurried. 
Yet he was walking slowly and vaguely, con- 
scious of stopping and staring at the landscape, 
which no longer looked familiar to him. He 
was hoping for some instinct or force of habit 
to recall him to himself; yet when he saw a neigh- 
bor at work in an adjacent claim, he hesitated, 
and then turned his back upon him, Yet only 
a moment before he had thought of running to 
him, saying, “ By Jingo! I’ve struck it,” or, 
“ D—n it, old man, I’ve got it”; but that mo- 
ment had passed, and now it seemed to him that 
he could scarce raise his voice, or, if he did, the 
ejaculation would appear forced and artificial. 
Neither could he go over to him coolly and tell 
his good fortune; and partly from this strange 
shyness, and partly with a bope that another sur- 
vey of the treasure might restore him to natural 
expression, he walked back to his tunnel. 

Yes; it was there. No mere “ pocket” or 
“deposit,” but a part of the actual vein he had 
been so long seeking. It was there, sure enough, 
lying beside the pick and the débris of the 
“face” of the vein that he had exposed suffi- 
ciently, after the first shock of discovery, to as- 
sure himself of the fact and the permanence of 
his fortune. It was there, and with it the refu- 
tation of his enemies’ sneers, the corroboration 
of his friends’ belief, the practical demonstration 
of his own theories, the reward of his patient 
labors. It was there, sure enough. But some- 
how he not only failed to recall the first joy of 
discovery, but was conscious of a vague sense 
of responsibility and unrest. It was, no doubt, an 
enormous fortune to a man in his circumstances ; 
perhaps it meant a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars, or more, judging from the value of the 
old Martin lead, which was not as rich as this, 
but it required to be worked constantly and judi- 
ciously. It was with a decided sense of uneasi- 
ness that he again sought the open sunlight of 
the hill-side. His neighbor was still visible on the 
adjacent claim; but he had apparently stopped 
working, and was contemplatively smoking a 
pipe under a large pine-tree. For an instant he 
envied him his apparent contentment. He had 
a sudden fierce and inexplicable desire to go 
over to him and exasperate his easy poverty by 
a revelation of his own new-found treasure. But 
even that sensation quickly passed, and left him 
staring blankly at the landscape again. 

As soon as he had made his discovery known, 
and settled its value, he would send for his wife 
and her children in the States. He would build 
a fine house on the opposite hill-side, if she would 
consent to it, unless she preferred, for the chil- 
dren's sake, to live in San Francisco. A sense 
of a loss of independence, of a change of cir- 


} cumstances that left him no longer his own mas- 


ter, began to perplex him, in the midst of his 
brightest projects. Certain other relations with 
other members of his family, which had lapsed 
by absence and his insignificance, must now be 
taken up anew. He must do something for his 
sister Jane, for his brother William, for his wife’s 
poor connections. It would be unfair to him to 
say that he contemplated those things with any 
other instinct than that of generosity; vet he 
was conscious of being already perplexed and 
puzzled. 

Meantime, however, the neighbor had apparent- 
ly finished his pipe, and knocking the ashes out 
of it, rose suddenly, and ended any further uncer- 
tainty of their meeting by walking over directly 
toward him. The treasure-finder advanced a few 
steps on his side, and then stopped irresolutely. 

“ Hollo, Slinn,” said the neighbor, confidently. 

“ Hollo, Masters,” responded Slinn, faintly. 
From the sound of the two voices a stranger 
might have mistaken their relative condition. 

“What in thunder are you mooning about for ? 
What’s up ?” Then catching sight of Slinn’s pale 
and anxious face, he added, abruptly, “ Are you 
sick ?” 

Slinn was on the point of telling him his good 
fortune, but stopped. The unlucky question con- 
firmed his consciousness of his physical and 
mental disturbance, and he dreaded the ready rid- 
icule of his companion. He would tell him later ; 
Masters need not know when he had made the 
strike. Besides, in his present vagueness, he 
shrank from the brusque, practical questioning 
that would be sure to follow the revelation to a 
man of Masters’s temperament. 

“I'ma little giddy here,” he answered, putting 
his hand to his head, “and I thought I'd knock 
off until I was better.” 

Masters examinéd him with two very critical 
gray eyes. “Tell ye what, old man, if you don’t 
quit this deg-goned foolin’ of yours in that God- 
forsaken tunnel, you'll get looney. Times you get 
so tangled up in follerin’ that blind lead o’ yours 
you ain’t sensible.” 

Here was the opportunity to tell him all, and 
vindicate the justice of his theories. But he 
shrank from it again; and now, adding to the con- 








fusion, was a singular sense of dread at the mental 
abor of explanation. He only smiled painfully, 
and began to move away. ‘ Look you,” said Mas- 
ters, peremptorily, “ ye want about three fingers of 
straight whiskey to set you right, and you’ve got 
to take it with me. D—n it, man, it may be the 
last drink we take together. Don’t look so skeer- 
ed. I mean—I made up my mind about ten min- 
utes ago to cut the whole d d thing, and light 
out for fresh diggings. I’m sick of getting only 
grub wages out o’ this hill, So that’s what I 
mean by saying it’s the last drink you and me’ll 
take together. You know my ways: sayin’ and 
doin’ with me’s the same thing.” 

It was true. Slinn had often envied Masters’s 
promptness of decision and resolution. But he 
only looked at the grim face of his interlocutor 
with a feeble sense of relief. He was going. 
And he, Slinn, would not have to explain any- 
thing! 

He murmured something about having to go 
over to the settlement on business. He dreaded 
lest Masters should insist upon going into the 
tunnel, 

““T suppose you want to mail that letter,” said 
Masters, dryly. “The mail don’t go till to-mor- 
row, So you've got time to finish it and put it in an 
envelop.” 

Following the direction of Masters’s eyes, Slinn 
looked down, and saw, to his utter surprise, that 
he was holding an unfinished pencilled note in 
his hand. How it came there, when he had writ- 
ten it, he could not tell; he dimly remembered 
that one of his first impulses was to write to his 
wife, but that he had already done so he had 
forgotten. He hastily concealed the note in his 
breast pocket, with a vacant smile. Masters eyed 
him half contemptuously, half compassionately. 

“Don’t forget yourself and drop it in some 
hollow tree for a letter-box,” he said. “ Well, 
so long!—since you won’t drink. Take care 
of yourself,” and turning on his heel, Masters 
walked away. 

Slinn watched him as he crossed over to his 
abandoned claim, saw him gather his few mining 
utensils, strap his blanket over his back, lift his 
hat on his long-handled shovel as a token of 
farewell, aud then stride light-heartedly over the 
ridge. 

He was alone now with his secret and his 
treasure. The only man in the world who knew 
of the exact position of his tunnel had gone away 
forever, It was not likely that this chance com- 
panion of a few weeks would ever remember 
him or the locality again: he would now leave 
his treasure alone—for even a day, perhaps— 
until he had thought out some plan and sought 
out some friend in whom to confide. His secluded 
life, the singular habits of concentration which 
had at last proved so successful, had, at the same 
time, left him few acquaintances and no asso- 
ciates. And in all his well-laid plans and pa- 
tiently digested theories for finding the treasure, 
the means and methods of working it and dis- 
posing of it had never entered. 

And now, at the hour when he most needed 
his faculties, what was the meaning of this strange 
benumbing of them ? 

Patience! he only wanted a little rest—a little 
time to recover himself. There was a large bowl- 
der under a tree in the highway to the settlement 
—a sheltered spot where he had often waited for 
the coming of the stage-coach. He would go 
there, and when he was sufficiently rested and 
composed he would go on. y 

Nevertheless, on his way he diverged and turn- 
ed into the woods, for no other apparent purpose 
than to find a hollow tree. “A _ hollow tree.’ 
Yes, that was what Masters had said; he re- 
membered it distinctly, and something was to 
be done there; but what it was, or why it should 
be done, he could not tell. However, it was done, 
and very luckily, for his limbs could scarcely sup- 
port him further, and reaching that bowlder he 
dropped upon it like another stone. 

And now, strange to say, the uneasiness and 
perplexity which had possessed him ever since 
he had stood before his revealed wealth, dropped 
from him like a burden laid upon the way-side. 
A measureless peace stole over him, in which 
visions of his new-found fortune, no longer a 
trouble and perplexity, but crowned with hap- 
piness and blessing to all around him, assumed 
proportions far beyond his own weak, selfish 
plans. In its even-handed benefaction his wife 
and children, his friends and relations, even his 
late poor companion of the hill-side, met and 
moved harmoniously together ; in its far-reaching 
consequences there was only the influence of 
good. It was not strange that this -poor finite 
mind should never have conceived the meaning 
of the wealth extended to him ; or that, conceiving 
it, he should faint and falter under the revelation. 
Enough that for a few minutes he must have 
tasted a joy of perfect anticipation that years of 
actual possession might never bring. 

The sun seemed to go down in a rosy dream of 
his own happiness as he still sat there. Later, 
the shadows of the trees thickened and surround- 
ed him, and still later fell the calm of a quiet 
evening sky, with far-spaced passionless stars that 
seemed as little troubled by what they looked 
upon as he was by the stealthy creeping life in 
the grasses and underbrush at his feet. The 
dull patter of soft little feet in the soft dust of 
the road, the gentle gleam of moist and wonder- 
ing little eyes on the branches and in the mossy 
edges of the bowlder did not disturb him. He 
sat patiently through it all, as if he had not yet 
made up his mind. 

But when the stage came with the flashing 
sun the next morning, and the irresistible clamor 
of life and action, the driver suddenly laid his 
four spirited horses on their haunches before the 
quiet spot. The express messenger clambered 
down from the box and approached what seemed 
to be a heap of cast-off clothes upon the bowlder. 

“He don’t seem to be drunk,” he said, in 
reply to a querulous interrogation from the pas- 
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sengers. “I can’t make him out. His eyes are 
open; but he cannot speak or move. Take a 
look at him, Doe.” 

A rough, unprofessional-looking man here de- 
scended from the inside of the coach, and care- 
lessly thrusting aside the other curious passen- 
gers, suddenly leant over the heap of clothes in 
a professional attitude. 

“ He is dead,” said one of the passengers. 

The rough man let the passive head sink soft- 
ly down again. “No such luck for him,” he 
said, curtly, but not unkindly. “It’s a stroke of 
paralysis—and abont as big as they make ’em. 
It’s a toss-up if he ever speaks or moves again 
as long as he lives.” 


CHAPTER I. 

Wuen Alvin Mulrady announced his intention 
of growing potatoes and garden “truck” on the 
green slopes of Los Gatos, the mining community 
of that region and the adjacent hamlet of “ Rough- 
and-Ready” regarded it with the contemptuous 
indifference usually shown by those adventurers 
toward all bucolic pursuits. There was certainly 
no active objection to the occupation of two hill- 
sides which gave so little promise to the pros- 
pector for gold that it was currently reported 
that a single prospector, called “Slinn,” had 
once gone mad or imbecile through repeated 
failures. The only opposition came, incongru- 
ously enough, from the original pastoral owner 
of the soil—one Don Ramon Alvarado—whose 
claim for seven leagues of hill and valley, in- 
cluding the now prosperous towns of Rough-and- 
Ready and Red Dog, was met with simple deri- 
sion from the squatters and miners. “ Looks ez 
ef we woz goin’ to travel 3000 miles to open up 
his d d old wilderness, and then pay for the in- 
creased valoo we give it, don’t it ?—oh, yes, cer- 
tainly!” was their ironical commentary. Mul- 
rady might have been pardoned for adopting this 
popular opinion; but by an equally incongruous 
sentiment, peculiar, however, to the man, he 
called upon Don Ramon, and actually offered to 
purchase the land, or “go shares” with him in 
the agricultural profits. It was alleged that the 
Don was so struck with this concession that he 
not only granted the land, but struck up a quaint, 
reserved friendship for the simple-minded agri- 
culturist and his family. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that this intimacy was viewed by the min- 
ers with the contempt that it deserved. They 
would have been more contemptuous, however, 
had they known the opinion that Don Ramon en- 
tertained of their particular vocation, and which 
he early confided to Mulrady. 

“They are savages who expect to reap. where 
they have not sown; to take out of the earth 
without returning anything to it but their precious 
carcasses ; heathens who worship the mere stones 
they dig up.” 

“And was there no Spaniard who ever dug 
gold?” asked Mulrady, simply. 

** Ah, there are Spaniards and Moors,” respond- 
ed Don Ramon, sententiously. ‘ Gold has been 
dug, and by caballeros; but no good ever came of 
it. There were Alvarados in Sonora, look you, who 
had mines of si/ver, and worked them with peons 
and mules, and lost their money—a gold mine to 
work a silver one—like gentlemen. But this 
grubbing in the dirt with one’s fingers, that a lit- 
tle gold may stick to them, is not for caballeros. 
And then one says nothing of the curse.” 

“The curse !” echoed Mary Mulrady, with vouth- 
ful feminine superstition. ‘ What is that?” 

“You knew not, friend Mulrady, that when 
these lands were given to my ancestors by Charles 
V., the Bishop of Monterey laid a curse upon any 
who should desecrate them. Good! Let us see. 
Of the three Americanos who founded yonder 
town, one was shot, another died of a fever— 
poisoned, you understand, by the soil—and the 
last got himself crazy of aguardiente. Even the 
scientifico* who came here years ago and spied 
into the trees and the herbs, he was afterward 
punished for his profanation, and died of an ac- 
cident in other lands. But,” added Don Ramon, 
with grave courtesy, “this touches not yourself. 
Through me—youw are of the soil.” 

Indeed, it would seem as if a secure if not a rap- 
id prosperity was the result of Don Ramon’s ma- 
norial patronage. The potato patch and market 
garden flourished exceedingly; the rich soil re- 
sponded with magnificent vagaries of growth; the 
even sunshine set the seasons at defiance with ex- 
traordinary and premature crops. The salt-pork- 
and-biscuit-consuming settlers did not allow their 
contempt of Mulrady’s occupation to prevent their 
profiting by this opportunity for changing their 
diet. The gold they had taken from the soil 
presently began to flow into his pockets in ex- 
change for his more modest treasures, The lit- 
tle cabin, which barely sheltered his family—a 
wife, son, and daughter—was enlarged, extended, 
and refitted, but in turn abandoned for a more 
pretentious house on the opposite hill. A white- 
washed fence replaced the rudely split rails which 
had kept out the wilderness. By degrees the 
first evidences of cultivation—the gashes of red 
soil, the piles of brush and undergrowth, the bared 
bowlders and heaps of stone—melted away, and 
were lost under a carpet of lighter green, which 
made an oasis in the tawny desert of wild-oats 
on the hill-side. Water was the only free boon 
denied this garden of Eden: what was necessary 
for irrigation had to be brought from a mining 
ditch at great expense, and was of insufficient 
quantity. In this emergency Mulrady thought of 
sinking an Artesian-well on the sunny slope beside 
his house; not, however, without serious con- 
sultation and much objection from his Spanish 
patron, With great austerity Don Ramon point- 
ed out that this trifling with the entrails of the 
earth was not only an indignity to Nature almost 





* Don Ramon probably alluded to the eminent nat- 
uralist Douglas, who visited California before the 
gold excitement, and died of an accident in the Sand- 
wich Islands. 
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equal to shaft-sinking and tunnelling, but was a 
disturbance of vested interests. “I and my fa- 
thers, San Diego rest them!” said Don Ramon, 
crossing himself, “ were content with wells and 
cisterns filled by heaven at its appointed seasons ; 
the cattle, dumb brutes though they were, knew 
where to find water when they wanted it. But 
thou sayest truly,” he added, with a sigh, “ that 
was before streams and rain were choked with 
hellish engines, and poisoned with their spume. 
Go on, friend Mulrady, dig and bore if thou wilt, 
but in a seemly fashion, and not with impious 
earthquakes of devilish gunpowder.” 

With this concession Alvin Mulrady began to 
sink his first Artesian shaft. Being debarred the 
auxiliaries of steam and gunpowder, the work 
went on slowly. The market garden did not 
suffer meantime, as Mulrady had employed two 
Chinamen to take charge of the ruder tillage 
while he superintended the engineering work of 
the well. This trifling incident marked an epoch 
in the social condition of the family. Mrs. Mul- 
rady at once assumed a conscious importance 
among her neighbors. She spoke of her hus- 
band’s “men”; she alluded to the well as “the 
works”; she checked the easy frontier familiar- 
ity of her customers with pretty Mary Mulrady, 
her seventeen-year-old daughter. Simple Alvin 
Mulrady looked with astonishment at this sudden 
development of the germ planted in all feminine 
nature to expand in the slightest sunshine of 
prosperity. “Look yer, Malviny; ain’t ye rather 
puttin’ on airs with the boys that want to be 
civil to Mamie? Like as not one of *em may be 
makin’ up to her already.” 

“You don’t mean to say, Alvin Mulrady,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Mulrady, with sudden severity, “that 
you ever thought of givin’ your daughter to a com- 
mon miner, or that I’m goin’ to allow her to 
marry out of our own set?” 

“Our own set ?” echoed Mulrady, feebly, blink- 
ing at her in astonishment, and then glancing 
hurriedly across at his freckle-faced son and the 
two Chinamen at work in the cabbages. 

“Qh, you know what I mean,” said Mrs. Mul- 
rady, sharply—‘ the set that we move in. The 
Alvarados and their friends. Doesn’t the old Don 
come here every day, and ain’t his son the right 
age for Mamie? And ain’t they the real first fam- 
ilies here—all the same as if they were noble- 
men? No; leave Mamie to me, and keep to 
your shaft: there never was a man yet had the 
least sabe about these things, or kuew what was 
due to his family.” 

Like most of his larger-minded but feebler- 
equipped sex, Mulrady was too glad to accept 
the truth of the latter proposition, which left 
the meannesses of life to feminine manipula- 
tion, and went off to his shaft on the hili-side. 
But during that afternoon he was perplexed 
and troubled. He was too loyal a husband not to 
be pleased with this proof of an unexpected and 
superior foresight in his wife, although he was, 
like all husbands, a little startled by it. He 
tried to dismiss it from his mind. But looking 
down from the hill-side upon his little venture, 
where gradual increase and prosperity had not 
been beyond his faculties to control and under- 
stand, he found himself haunted by the more 
ambitious projects of his helpmate. From his 
own knowledge of men, he doubted if Don Ra- 
mon, any more than himself, had ever thought 
of the possibility of a matrimonial connection 
between the families. He doubted if he would 
consent to it. And unfortunately it was this 
very doubt that, touching his own pride as a 
self-made man, made him first seriously consider 
his wife’s proposition. He was as good as Don 
Ramon anyday! With this subtle feminine poi- 
son instilled in his veins, carried completely away 
by the logic of his wife’s illogical premises, he 
almost hated his old benefactor. He looked 
down upon the little Garden of Eden, where his 
Eve had just tempted him with the fatal fruit, 
and felt a curious consciousness that he was los- 
ing its simple and innocent enjoyment forever. 

Happily about this time Don Ramon died. It 
is not probable that he ever knew the amiable 
intentions of Mrs. Mulrady in regard to his son, 
who now succeeded to the paternal estate, sadly 
partitioned by relatives and lawsuits. The fem- 
inine Mulradys attended the funeral in expensive 
mourning from Sacramento; even the gentle Al- 
vin was forced into ready-made broadcloth, which 
accented his good-natured but unmistakably com- 
mon presence. Mrs. Mulrady spoke openly of 
her ‘ declared that the old families were 
dying out, and impressed the wives of a few 
new arrivals at Red Dog with the belief that her 
own family was contemporary with the Alvara- 
dos, and that her hushand’s health was far from 
perfect. She extended a motherly sympathy to 
the orphaned Don Cesar. Reserved, like his 
father, in natural disposition, he was still more 
gravely ceremonious from his loss; and perhaps 
from the shyness of an evident partiality for 
Mamie Mulrady, he rarely availed himself of her 
mother’s sympathizing hospitality. But he car- 
ried out the intentions of his father by consent- 
ing to sell to Mulrady, for a small sum, the prop- 
erty he had leased. The idea of purchasing had 
originated with Mrs. Mulrady. 

“It ’ll be all in the family,” had observed that 
astute lady, “and it’s better for the looks of the 
thing that we shouldn’t be his tenants.” 

It was only a few weeks later that she was 
startled by hearing her husband’s voice calling 
her from the hill-side as he rapidly approached 
the house. Mamie was in her room putting on 
a new pink cotton gown in honor of an expected 
visit from young Don Cesar, and Mrs. Mulrady 
was tidying the house in view of the same event. 
Something in the tone of her good man’s voice, 
and the unusual circumstance of his return to 
the house before work was done, caused her, how- 
ever, to drop her dusting cloth and run to the 
kitchen door to meet him. She saw him running 
through the rows of cabbages, his face shining 
with perspiration and excitement, a light in his 
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eyes which she had not seen for years. She 
recalled, without sentiment, that he looked like 
that when she had called him—a poor farm hand 
of her father’s—out of the brush heap at the 
back of their former home, in Illinois, to learn 
the consent of her parents. The recollection 
was the more embarrassing as he threw his arms 
around her and pressed a resounding kiss upon 
her sallow cheek. 

“Sakes alive Mulrady!” she said, exorcising 
the ghost of a blush, that had also been recalled 
from the past, with her housewife’s apron, “ what 
are you doin’, and company expected every min- 
nit?” 

“ Malviny, I’ve struck it, and struck it rich !” 

She disengaged herself from his arms, without 
excitement, and looked at him with bright but 
shrewdly observant eyes. 

“T’ve struck it in the well. The regular vein 
that the boys have been looking fer. There’s a 
fortin fer you and Mamie: thousands and tens 
of thousands !” 

“ Wait a minnit.” 

She left him quickly, and went to the foot of 
the stairs. He could hear her wonderingly and 
distinetly. “Ye can take off that new frock, 
Mamie,” she called out. 

There was a sound of undisguised expostulation 
from Mamie. 

“Tm speaking,” 
cally. 

The murmuring ceased. Mrs. Mulrady return- 
ed to her husband. The interruption seemed to 
have taken off the keen edge of his enjoyment. 
He at once abdicated his momentary elevation as 
a discoverer, and waited for her to speak. 

“Ye haven’t told any one yet ?” she asked. 

“No. I was alone down in the shaft. Ye 
see, Malviny, I wasn’t expectin’ of anything,” 
he began, with an attempt at fresh enjoyment, 
“T was just clearin’ out, and hadn’t reckoned on 
anything.” 

“You see I was right when I advised your 
taking the land,” she said, without heeding him. 

Mulrady’s face fell. “I hope Don Cesar won’t 
think—” he began, hesitatingly. ‘I reckon per- 
haps I oughter make some sorter compensation, 
you know.” 

“Stuff!” said Mrs. Mulrady, decidedly. “ Don’t 
be a fool. Any gold discovery, anyhow, would 
have been yours—that’s the law. And you bought 
the land without any restrictions. Besides, you 
never had any idea of this—” she stopped, and 
looked him suddenly in the face. “Had you?” 

Mulrady opened his honest pale gray eyes wide- 
ly. “Why, Malviny! You know I hadn’t, I could 
swear.” 

“Don’t swear, and don’t let on to anybody but 
what you did know it was there. Now, Alvin 
Mulrady, listen to me.” Her voice here took the 
strident form of action. “Knock off work at 
the shaft, and send your man away at once. Put 
on your things, catch the next stage to Sacra- 
mento at four o’clock, and take Mamie with you.” 

“Mamie !” echoed Mulrady, feebly. 

“You want to see Lawyer Cole and my brother 
Jim at once,” she went on, without heeding him, 
“and Mamie wants a change and some proper 
clothes. Leave the rest to me and Abner. I'll 
break it to Mamie, and get her ready.” 

Mulrady passed his hands through his tangled 
hair, wet with perspiration. He was proud of 
his wife’s energy and action ; he did not dream of 
opposing her; but somehow he was disappointed. 
The charming glamour and joy of his discovery 
had vanished before he could fairly dazzle her 
with it; or, rather, she was not dazzled with it 
at all. It had become like business, and the ex- 
pression “ breaking it” to Mamie jarred upon him. 
He would have preferred to tell her himself; to 
watch the color come into her delicate oval face; 
to have seen her soft eyes light with an innocent 
joy he had not seen in his wife’s; and he felt a 
sinking conviction that his wife was the last one 
to awaken it. 

“You ’ain’t got any time to lose, 
patiently, as he hesitated. 

Perhaps it was her impatience that struck 
harshly upon him; perhaps, if she had not ac- 
cepted her good fortune so confidently, he would 
not have spoken what was in his mind at the 
time; but he said, gravely, “ Wait a minnit, Mal- 
viny; I’ve suthin’ to tell you ’bout this find of 
mine that’s sing’lar.” 

“ Go on,” she said, quickly. 

“Lyin? among the rotten quartz of the vein 
was a pick,” he said, constrainedly; “and the 
face of the vein sorter looked ez if it had been 
worked at. Follering the line outside to the base 
of the hill, there was signs of there having been 
an old tunnel; but it had fallen in, and was 
blocked up.” 

“ Well?” said Mrs. Mulrady, contemptuously. 

“Well,” returned her husband, somewhat dis- 
connectedly, “it kinder looked as if some feller 
might have discovered it before.” 

* And went away, and left it for others! That’s 
likely, ain’t it?” interrupted his wife, with ill- 
disguised intolerance. ‘ Everybody knows the 
hill wasn’t worth that for prospectin’; and it was 
abandoned when we came here. It’s your prop- 
erty, and you've paid for it. Are you goin’ to 
wait to advertise for the owner, Alvin Mulrady, 
or are you going to Sacramento at four o’clock 
to-day ?” 

Mulrady started. He had never seriously be- 
lieved in the possibility of a previous discovery, 
but his conscientious nature had prompted him 
to give it a fair consideration. She was probably 
right. What he might have thought had she 
treated it with equal conscientiousness he did not 
consider. “ All right,” he said, simply. “I 
reckon we'll go at once.” 

“ And when you talk to Lawyer Cole and Jim, 
keep that silly stuff about the pick to yourself. 
There’s no use of putting queer ideas into other 
people’s heads because you happen to have ’em 
yourself.” 

When the hurried arrangements were at last 
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completed, and Mr. Mulrady and Mamie, accom- 
panied by a taciturn and discreet Chinaman, car- 
rying their scant luggage, were on their way to 
the high-road to meet the up stage, the father 
gazed somewhat anxiously and wistfully into his 
daughter’s face. He had looked forward to those 
few moments to enjoy the freshness and naiveté 
of Mamie’s youthful delight and enthusiasm as a 
relief to his wife’s practical, far-sighted realism. 
There was a pretty pink suffusion in her delicate 
cheek, the breathless happiness of a child in her 
half-opened little mouth, and a beautiful absorp- 
tion in her large gray eyes that augured well for 
him. 

“ Well, Mamie, how do we like bein’ an heir- 
ess? How do we like layin’ over all the gals be- 
tween this and ’Frisco ?” 

“Eb?” 

She had not heard him. The tender beautiful 
eyes were engaged in an anticipatory examination 
of the remembered shelves in the “ Fancy Em- 
porium” at Sacramento; in reading the admira- 
tion of the clerks; in glancing down a little criti- 
cisingly at the broad cowhide brogues that strode 
at her side; in looking up the road for the stage- 
coach; in regarding the fit of her new gloves— 
everywhere but in the loving eyes of the man 
beside her. 

He, however, repeated the question, touched 
with her charming preoccupation, and passing 
his arm around her little waist. 

“T like it welk enough, pa, you know,” she 
said, slightly disengaging his arm, but adding a 
perfunctory little squeeze to his elbow to soften 
the separation, ‘I always had an idea something 
would happen. I suppose I’m looking like a 
fright,” she added; “but ma made me hurry to 
get away before Don Cesar came.” 

“And you didn’t want to go without seeing 
him ?” he added, archly. 

“T didn’t want him to see me in this frock,” 
said Mamie, simply. “I reckon that’s why ma 
made me change,” she added, with a slight laugh. 

“Well, I reckon you’re allus good enough for 
him in any dress,” said Mulrady, watching her 
attentively; “and more than a match for him 
now,” he added, triumphantly. 

“T don’t know about that,” said Mamie. “ He’s 
been rich all the time, and his father and grand- 
father before him; while we’ve been poor, and 
his tenants.” 

His face changed; the look of bewilderment 
with which he had followed her words gave way 
to one of pain, and then of anger. ‘“ Did he git 
off such stuff as that ?” he asked, quickly. 

“No. Id like to catch him at it,” responded 
Mamie, promptly. ‘“There’s better nor him to 
be had for the asking now.” 

They had walked on a few moments in ag- 
grieved silence, and the Chinaman might have 
imagined some misfortune had just befallen them. 
But Mamie’s teeth shone again between her part- 
ed lips. “La, pa, it ain’t that. He cares every- 
thing for me, and I do for him; and if ma hadn’t 
got new ideas—” She stopped suddenly. 

“What new ideas?” queried her father, anx- 
iously. 

“Oh, nothing. I wish, pa, you’d put on your 
other boots. Everybody can see these are made 
forthe furrows. And you ain’t a market gardener 
any more.” 

“What am I, then?” asked Mulrady, with a 
half pleased, half uneasy laugh. 

“You're a capitalist, 7 say; but ma says, a 
landed proprietor.” Nevertheless, the landed 
proprietor, when he reached the bowlder on the 
Red Dog highway, sat down in somewhat moody 
contemplation, with his head bowed over the 
broad cowhide brogues that seemed to have al- 
ready gathered enough of the soil to indicate his 
right to that title. Mamie, who had recovered 
her spirits, but had not lost her preoccupation, 
wandered off bv herself in the meadow, or as- 
cended the hill-side, as her occasional impatience 
at the delay of the coach, or the following of 
some ambitious fancy, alternately prompted her. 
She was so far away at one time that the stage- 
coach, which finally drew up before Mulrady, 
was obliged to wait for her. 

When she was deposited safely inside, and 
Mulrady had climbed to the box beside the driv- 
er, the latter remarked, curtly, 

“Ye gave me a right smart skeer a minnit ago, 
stranger.” 

“Ez how ?” 

“Well, about three vears ago, I was comin’ 
down this yer grade, at just this time, and sit- 
tin’ right on that stone, in just your attitude, was 
a man about your build and years. I pulled up 
to let him in, when, darn my skin if he ever 
moved, but sorter looked at me without speakin’. 
I called to him, and he never answered, ’cept 
with that idiotic stare. I then let him have my 
opinion of him, in mighty strong English, and 
drove off, leavin’ him thar. The next morning, 
when I came by on the up trip, darn my skin 
if he wasn’t thar, but lyin’ all of a heap on the 
bowlder. Jim drops down and picks him up. 
Doctor Duchesne, ez was along, allows it was a 
played-out prospector, with a big case of paral- 
ysis, and we expressed him through to the County 
Hospital like so much dead freight. I’ve allus 
bin kinder superstitious about passin’ that rock, 
and when I saw you jist now, sittin’ thar, dazed 
like, with your head down like the other chap, 
it rather threw me off my centre.” 

In the inexplicable and half-superstitious un- 
easiness that this coincidence awakened in Mul- 
rady’s unimaginative mind he was almost on the 
point of disclosing his good fortune to the driver, 
in order to prove how preposterous was the par- 
allel, but checked himself in time. 

“Did you find out who he was?” broke in a 
rash passenger. “ Did he ever get over it?” 
added another unfortunate. 

With a pause of insulting scorn at the inter- 
ruption, the driver resumed, pointedly, to Mul- 
rady: “The pint of the whole thing was my cus- 
sin’ a helpless man ez could neither cuss back 
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nor shoot; and then afterward takin’ you for his 
ghost layin’ for me to get even.” He paused 
again, and then added, carelessly: “They say he 
never kem to enuff to let on who he was or whar 
he kem from; and he was eventooally taken toa 
*Sylum for Doddering Idjits and Gin’ral and Per- 
miskus Imbeciles at Sacramento. I’ve heerd it’s 
considered a first-class institooshun, not only for 
them ez is paralyzed and can’t talk, as for them 
ez is the reverse and is too chipper. Now,” he 
added, languidly turning for the first time to his 
miserable questioners, “how did you find it?” 





(TO BE CONTINUZD.]} 





MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ DRESSES AND 
CLOAKS. 


See illustration on page 804. 

\ ] E give herewith illustrations of girls’-dress- 

es and cloaks from designs furnished us 
by the courtesy of Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & 
Co. Among these will be found the yoke dresses 
of muslin, cashmere, or flannel worn by very small 
girls, and their hooded coats and Normandy caps, 
Ww hile for very large girls are combination dresses 
of English or Fi ench designs made of tine woollens 
of two kinds, or else combinations of wool or of 
silk with plush and velvet. 
fronts of these dress wa 


The various fanciful 
S are W ell represented, 
also the simple draperies worn by misses wit 
plain or pleated skirts. ; 

Figs. 1 and 4.—This beautiful French dress 
for girls from eight to fourteen years old is of 
golden brown camel’s-hair combined with plaid 
plush. The vest pleated like a shirt front is of 
pale blue surah, and is feather-stitched with blue 
silk; the surah reappears as a feather-stitched 
band in the sleeves, and 
basque. 











as facing for the pleated 
The plush skirt is quite plain in front, 
and may be either pleated or gathered on the 
sides and back. The wool panels on the sides 
are lined with crinoline, and the back drapery is 
quite full and long. A small hair-cushion bustle 
is inside the plush skirt. The basque has Diree- 
toire revers and collar of plush, and a pointed 
girdle. A V of the plush is down the middle of 
the back, Small plush cuffs. Large crocheted 
buttons. 

Fig. 2—Coar witH 
child from one to four 
either a girl or boy 


Hoop. This coat for a 
vears old is suitable for 
For dress it is made of 
thick white cloth, trimmed with brown fur, while 
for general wear it may be of dark cloth, plain 
or striped, or else of cashmere, well wadded, and 
trimmed with plush. The pointed hood is lined 
with bright-colored satin, 

Fig. 3.—Scnoor Dress. This simple design for 
the school dresses of girls from ten to sixteen 
years old is made of blue and red wool, with bands 
of blue velvet for trimming. The skirt is in large 
pleats all around, and the over-skirt has a short 
wrinkled apron, and falls in two points behind. 
The basque has velvet bands and straps below 
the waist line behind. The fronts slope open 
from the velvet collar, are bordered with velvet, 
and disclose a vest pleated under a velvet band, 
and attached to a smooth yoke at top. Smoked- 
pearl buttons. 

Fig. 5.—Muvstin Frock ror Cup From 1 To 6 
Years OLD. This frock of white French muslin 
is worn by children all the year whose parents 
do not want wool dresses in their warmly heated 
houses. The yoke is tucked, and the fronts are 
caught by rows of feather stitching above the 
belt. Embroidered ruffle on neck and sleeves 

Fig. 6.—Frencu Dress ror Girt From 9 To 15 
Years orp. This handsome dress has a long 
basque of dark terra-cotta plush, with a soft vest 
and skirt of ribbon-striped silk in two shades of 
this color. 





The basque has square tabds on the 
sides, and is short in front, being turned back 
square at the top. The vest is full and quite 
long, and is crossed with a sash ribbon that ends 
on the right side in flowing loops and ends. The 
round skirt is gathered in front, has wide pleats 
on the sides and behind, and is provided with a 
hair bustle. Large carved metal buttons 

Fig. 7.—This flannel dress for girls from 1 to 
4 vears old is made with a yoke and longer waist 
than those lately worn. The full skirt is gath- 
ered to the waist under the sash ribbon where 
the plain lining ends. These warm little frocks 
are made of white twilled flannel striped with 
blue or scarlet, or else there are pink and blue 
stripes together, or dark blue striped with white 
Cashmeres and other woollens are similarly made 

Fig. 8.—Coar ror Girt rrom 3 to 7 YEARS OLD 
This is of plain or striped cloth, made with double- 
breasted front and pleated back, turned-over col- 
lar,and hood. Satin lining forthe hood. Large 
horn buttons. Normandy cap with high velvet 
crown and Astrakhan cloth front. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Muiss’s Dress. This dress for 
young girls from 12 to 16 years old is of plain 
blue wool, and bordered wool in gay stripes min- 
gling red, olive, and brown with two shades of 
blue. The skirt has two stripes of this border 
around it and up one side asa panel. The apron 
is ple ited on the left side and pointed there, and 
is carried upward on the right. The back dra- 
pery falls in points and is bordered ; this drapery 
is sewed permanently in the belt of the lower 
skirt. The basque has leaf points behind, and a 
pleated Breton vest of silk, with two rows of small 
pearl buttons set quite close together down folds 
of blue velvet. The upper parts of the fronts turn 
back in short revers, which are covered with the 


striped goods; the collar and cuffs are also striped. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Gatrav pe Pommes.—Pare two pounds of apples ; 
steam them until quite soft, and add half their weight 
of white sngar powdered, with the juice and grated 
rind of a lemon, adding a very little water to draw 
syrup. Boil it all together for three-quarters of an 
hour, then put it into a suitabie mould, and let it re- 


main until cold. Serve it surrounded by a rich boiled 
custard, 
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MISSE.’ 


Fig. 8.—Scnoot Dress ror Girt rrom 10 To 16 Years OLD, 

Figs. 1 and 4.—Dress ror Girt From 8 To 14 Yrars oLp.—Back anp Front. 
Fig. 2—Coat wirn Hoop ror CuiLp From 1 To 4 Years OLD. Fig. 7 
Fig. 5.—Mvstix Frock ror CuHiLp rrom 1 10 6 YFARS OLD. 
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AND GIRLS’ DRESSES AND CLOAKS.—[SEE PaGeE 803.] 


Fig. 6.—Frencu Dress ror Girt From 9 To 15 YEARS OLD. 


7.—F.LaNNeL Frock ror CaiLp From 1 To 4 Years OLD. 
Fig. 8.—Coat ror 


Girt From 8 To 7 Years op 


Figs. 9 and 10.—Miss’s Dress.—Fronr anv Back 
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sleeves are pleated lengthwise, and finished 
at the wrist with a close cuff of passe- 
menterie. 





Some Infant Schools. 

N France, Switzerland, and a small por- 

tion of Germany are the only free schools 
of the continent of Europe. In Switzerland, 
as in most places in America, the rich man’s 
children go to school side by side with the 
poor man’s, and as with us, again, the schools 
are established, not by a superior class for 
the masses, but by the whole community for 
itself. In Paris, the city provides the schools 
free, and also all the books and material 
necessary for instruction, and in many in- 
stances, among the primary and infant 
schools, it provides a free dinner for the chil- 
dren. This dinner is given to every child 
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Fig. 1.—CorsaGe ror Dinner on Recketion Toiwerte Fig. 2.—Corsacr ror Dixver or Reception Torerrs 


Corsages for Dinner and Reception Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue corsage shown in Fig. 1 is that of a striped gros grain dress in blue 





who really needs it, and where not free its price is only a penny, and it is 











sufficiently bountiful, good, and wholesome. In Boston, in the system of 
shades. A pyramid of white lace flounces is in the draped skirt. The Lavypry Basket. Kindergarten and nursery schools founded by Mrs. Quincy Shaw, the daugh 
basque is short and ter of Agassiz, and main- 
slightly pointed, with an tained by her at a yearly 
open heart-shaped front oe expense of sixty thousand 
that is draped with fichu s dollars, this feature of the 
folds of white crépe lisse 2 


Paris schools is observed, a 
substantial lunch of oat- 
meal with milk and sugar, 
ind afterward bread and 
milk, being given on Mon- 
day, of mutton broth and 
vegetables, bread and but- 
ter and milk, on Tuesday, 
of rice with gingerbread 
and milk on Wednesday, of 
beef soup with vegetables 
and cookies on Thursday, 
of hominy and milk and 
bread pudding on Friday, 
and of fish and potatoes 
and bread and butter on 
Saturday. None of the 
children going to these lat 
ter schools are old enough 
to go to the public schools. 


edged with lace. A knot 
of pale pink satin ribbon 
is on the fichu. The el- 
bow sleeves are edged 
with lace frills surmount- 
ed bya crépe lisse scarf. 

Fig. 2 is a corsage of 
copper-colored velvet. 
The edges of the fronts 
spread apart upon a full 
vest of white Valenci- 
ennes lace, and there are 
puffed insertions of lace 
in the slashed half-long 
sleeves. The seams of 
the basque are also slash- 
ed, and all the edges are 
beaded with large metal 
beads of a lighter tint 
than the velvet. Straps 
of pale yellow ribbon 
cross the vest, and bows 
of it are placed on the 
sleeves and on the slash- 
ed seams. 





A Beautiful Air- 
Plant. 


T is called the butterfly- 
flower, so closely does 








Laundry Basket. 

Tuis round basket is 
covered with fluted cre- 
tonne, and trimmed with 
ribbon ruches, A _ box- 
pleated ruche is set 
around the lower edge, 
and another ruche heads 
a box-pleated frill at the 
top. On the centre of 
the lid is a large mono- 
gram, which is worked in 
silks on a circular piece 
of cloth. 


Afternoon Toilettes. 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue toilette illustrated 
in Fig. 1 is a princesse 
dress of red cashmere, 
with a full straight pleat- 
ed skirt that is trav- 
ersed by bands of bead- 
ed Persian galloon, The 
corsage opens on a full 
white lace vest, trimmed 
with bands and straps 
of beaded galloon, and a 
lace puff is inserted at 
the elbow of the sleeves. 
A wide silk sash of the 
same tint as the dress is 
draped loosely about the 
hips and knotted at one 
side of the front. 

Fig. 2, a black faille 
dress, has a_ trimmed 
skirt, which has a pleat- 


it resemble the gauzy, gay- 
hued creatures, and is ea 
tropical plant. 

An English gentleman 
found one in a forest in 
Trinidad; it was the crown- 
ing glory of an immense 
bouquet gathered in his 
early morning stroll. The 
leaves were about four 
inches in width, and resem 
bled wings; they were of 
rich, dark colors exquisite- 





ly blended, and were cov 
ered with the fine, feathery 
sort of dust one finds upon 
the wings of real butterflies ; 
even the slender, long, 
and delicately curved horns, 
like crested plumes, upon 
our own cheerful, happy 
flutterers were not want- 
ing in this flower-picture 
of their sweet and tender 
graces It was simply per- 
fect. 





Dresden Gallery 
Treasures. 
I‘ the Dresden Gallery 


one ‘sees in a glass 














case, wherein are sapphires, 
emeralds, rubies, and “ oth- 
er joyous, g ittering jew- 
els.” many rings of mar- 


vellous value. Prominent 
ed flounce at its lower among these threescore of 
edge, headed by a full precious relics of the past 
box-pleated ruche, Two are two rings once the 


pointed draperies cross 
at the top of the front 
and spread apart below, 
and the back has loop- 


property of Martin Luther: 


‘‘a carnelian bearing a rose, 





and in its centre a cross ;” 





the second, an enamelled 
ed drapery. The short AFTERNOON TOILETTES. ‘ seal ring, bearing a death’s- 
basque is pleated at the head and the motto, “ Mori 


front, and has a collar Fig. 1.—Tza Gown. Fig. 2.—Btack Sirk Dress. saepe cogita.” 
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HORSF( ‘ORD’S ACID PHOSPHA ATE | 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


Dre. W. H. Par MELER, Toledo, O., says: “I have 
preseribed the ‘acid’ in a large variety of diseases, and 
have been amply satisfied that it is a valuable addi- 
tion to our list of medicinal agents.”—[Adv.) 





A NEW WONDER 


Is not often recorded, but those who write to Hallett 


& Co., Portland, Maine, will learn of a genuine one. 
You can earn from $5 to $25 and upwards aday. Yon 
can do the work and live at home, wherever you 
ire located. Full particulars will be sent you free. 
Some have earned over $50 in a day. Capital not 
needed. You are started in business free. Both sexes 
All ages. Immense profits sure for those who start at 
once. Your first act should be to write for particulars. 


—(Adv.] 


A GOOD REPUTATION. 

“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches™ have been before the 
public many years, and are everywhere acknowledged 
to be the best remedy for all throat troubles 

Mr&. 8. H. Elliott, Ridgefield, Conn., says: “/ have 
never been without them for the last thirty years. 
Would as soon think of living without breath.” 

They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, and Bron- 
chial Affections. For sale everywhere, aud only in 
boxes.—[ Adv.) 








ADVERTISHEMEN'TS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
B ’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. W. BAKER ‘& C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLEsSs 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 


of RtAL ly, 
FLAKES. 


The Food of Foods. 


© ape **Cerealine Flakes” always and 

everywhere in place of Rice. Cooked 
one minute, ‘‘Cerealine Flakes” is more 
digestible than Rice which has been 
soaked twelve hours and boiled an 
hour and a half. By exact analysis ** Ce. 
realine Flakes” is as much better food 
than Rice as roo is greater than 45: 




















Cereatine M'r’c Co., Co_umaus, Inv. 


Lactated. Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians ofall Schools 
end sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00, 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c. , $1.00, 
t#~ A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
We ts, Rio narpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently ail Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the 
skin. * which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advert isonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. ertrOLEAN 48 East 20th St., New York. 








FURS. 








Toiet Soaps: 


“You have demonstrated that a ferfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com~ 
mend to ladies and to the communit in — 
the employment of your pase ‘La Belle 
soap over any adi 


CC CONTHER'S SONS, 


(Established A.D. 1820) 
184 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 
W raps 5 

Astrakhan (Black Persian) Jackets, Pelerines, 
Wraps, &e. ; 

Muffs, Boas, and Trimmings of various Furs ; 

Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables ; 

Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes ; 

Geuts’ Cloth Coats, Linen and Trimmed Fur; 

Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &c. ; 

At Prices that will amply repay a 

Visit to our Warerooms. 

Fashion-Plate Descriptive Catalogue and Price- 
List sent on application. 

Orders by Mail, or information desired, will re- 
ceive special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or | 


satisfactory references are furnished, goods 
will b be sent on ‘on approval. | 


C. C. Shayne, 
Manufacturing Farrier, 


























Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 





* A LADY'S STORY, * 


Sitting in the pleasant parlor of her 
house in Saugerties, N. Y., Mrs. Catharine A. Wigram, 
a lady past seventy-five years, told to the writer the fol- 
103 Prince St., N e Vey lowing story: “I was suffering with a painful tumor, 
also with constipation and rheumatism, idney trouble 
TH) antot) fachi a and dropsy. Better days were in store for me; our 
Will retail fashionable Furs and | jest physician induced me to try Dr. Kennedy's Favor- 
Seal-skin Garments this sea- | ite Remedy. I had not used quite a bottle before the 

RHEUMATISM 

; ‘ i in the hip and the kidney and dropsical trouble was re- 
did opportunity for ladies to | lieved. Considering my advanced uge, I am fairly well ; 
7 as 5 and I am assured by my physician, and know for my- 
purchase reliable furs direct | self, that my recovery is honestly attributed to Dr. 
2 . ania | David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy. I know Dr. Ken- 
from the Manufacturer at low- nedy personally, and had from the beginning all the 
Fashion | More confidence in Favorite Remedy.” Hon. Wm. E. 
Russell, President of the Saugerties National Bank, 
book mailed free. | and Mr. Thos. B. Keeney, Cashier of the same institu- 
tion, says: “ We are personally acquainted with Mra, 


son. This will afford a splen- 


est possible prices. 








DYSPEPSIA! ature. cia Prevention | Wigram, and believe any statement she may muke.”’ 
and % ek eet eaperience of at | Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, 


Rondout, N. Y. All Druggists. $1; 6 for $5. 


LADIES, READ THIS. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor of 


QECAMIER: 


actual sufferer, by J Avis, Lowell, Mass. 14 | 
years Tax Collector. Rk Eo address, ! 





CREAM. 


AND RECAMIER AL 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 

Guaranteed, if used according to directions, to remove 
all blemishes and imperfections, redness, blotches, &c., 
from the face. 

NEVER BEFORE MANUFACTURED FOR SALE. 

Positively made from the recipe nsed by Mme. RECA- 
MIER, obtained by Mrs. AYER in Paris from a French 
Countess, relative of the famous beauty. 


Price—Recamier Cream, $1.50. 
ecamier Balm, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, AND AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYVER,27 Union Square, New York, (Mention Harper's Bazar.) 


The “Mikado Bustles” 


Are made of Rattan (not wire) ; 
they neither rust, bend, or 








break. While they are capable 
of supporting the heaviest gar- 
ments, they are lighter than 
any other bustle. 


SS ete. 

oo ia They are Clean and Cool 
Genuine Goods bear the 
Trade- mark “ Mikado,” are 
made in two, three, and four 
rows, and are on sale at lead- 
ing dealers. 


? ars PATENT EMBROIDERY STAMPING OUTFIT! 


itd $1.00 


CHOICE PATTERNS 3, PREPAID BY MAIL. 


|New Patent Method of doing Stamping. NO Lge wc POWDER—NO DAUB! 
Instructions can be had ONLY with this outfit, as y are COPYRIGHTED. 

Complete description given in our Illustrated Price List, ox FREE. Partial description in 

November issue of this journal. T. E. PARKER. Lynn. Mass.. Larcest Dealer in the World. 
































GOLD MEDAL 


Over all competitorsatthe World's 
Exposition, New Orleans, at 
which all manufacturers of note 

The e Of ex- 

peris, recognising tt 9 pet fp qual- 

ies, pronounc d's Ladin 
Blacking” to be the BES it 
contains no acid, or Saceedents in- 
jurious to leather, and while it pro- 
duces a beautifuljet black polish 
it is the only blacking made that 
ser od to a shoe, but 


ttle contains double quan- 
a. Your shoe dealer will keep t 
tf you ask for it. Use no other. 

















ALL DEALERS. 
‘Sic. WWOODS B Co. Boston | ts 




















5. T. TAYLOR, 


IMPORTED 


Anglicized French Fashion Journals. 


REVUE DE LA MODE. 
(MONTHLY.) 





Single Copies, 35 cents. Yearly Subscription, $3.62. 

‘This is In many respects the most superior Fashion 
Journal inthe world. Itis printed monthly in six civil- 
ized languages, and has a circulation all over the world. 
It is the chef d’euvre of one of the largest publishing 
houses in Paris. It is an authority in every respect on 
the subject of dress. From it there is no appeal. Ita 
English edition is the sole property of this honse. It 
contains from seventy to eighty uncolored cuts, a col- 
ored plate, also model sheet from which patterns of the 
illustrations may be traced with a wheel. For general 
use for dressmakers, milliners, or the family, it is with- 
out a competitor. 


LE BON TON 
AND 
LE MONITEUR DE LA MODE 


UNITED. 
(MONTHLY.) 
Single Copies, 60 cents, Yearly Subscription, $6.12, 
This journal is printed in Paris, and far surpasses any 
fashion paper ever seen in America. Its principal attrac- 
tions are four handsome, beautifully and artistically 
colored steel plates. Besides these, it contains sixteen 
pages, ten of which are devoted to wood-cuts of the 
most elaborate and fashionable designs to be worn in 
Paris, with articles of fashion,description of plates, and 
other interesting and useful matter. The whole is in- 
cased in a beautiful cover. 


S. T. TAYLOR'S 
ILLUSTRATED 


MONTHLY FASHION REPORT 


appears about the Twentieth of everymonth, inadvance. 
It contains a large number of wood-cuts, representing 
~ leading styles in Ladies’ Toilets, Hats, Bonnets, 
, that are to be worn in Paris during the following 
caodihe : besides this, an article on Fashions prepared 
for us with the greatest care by our agents in Paris; 
and many hints and information invaluable to the pro- 
fessional dressmaker, as well as to the private lady who 
appreciates elegance and correct style of dress. 
Single Copy,6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 
POSTAGE FREE. 
For sale at al] Newsdealers’ and Booksellers’. 
8S. T. TAYLOR, Publisher, 
930 Broadway, N. Y. 





ASN “ay WI9 IVAN 
‘399.138 UPT ISOM FC) 


Latest novelty, BABY BANGS, lifelike, and 
the RECA MUIER Coiffure, charming, with my Im- 
perial Elastic Spring, require no net, no hairpin; $3 
and $5 upward. 

Feather-light SWITCHES, all of naturally curly 
hair, $5 each, equal to $10 ones elsewhere. 

All Hair Goods retailed at wholesale prices. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE;; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on the Pa by best French art- 
ists. Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 
BEAUTIF YING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or travsparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for 
beautifying the complexion, the greatest success of the 
period ,$2,complete,and a complete assortment of beau- 
tifying cosmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine 
as the blush on the peach, 50c. and $1 a bottle by mail. 

Auburnine, for changing any color hair to the 
new fashionable Auburn, $2 a bottle. Catalogue free 
of charge. 









Established 
1856. 


ENGLISH PLUM. PUDDING 


onvenilent ar ay ve 
Bette sri Be a Rick penne that is always read si 
of Every Can is Guaranteed 
No solder v — | nside the can. No acid ever used in al 
If f your grocer de don’t keep it, write to us. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 














TEW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 
ni Purchases of every description. For Circulars, 
etc., address Mure. R. Corrons, 795 Broadway, N. Y. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "wi"iiss 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, ‘New York. 
In New York by a lady 


SHOPPIN of long experience, good 


taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


N ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
Lvl 42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 


QHOPPING of every description promptly attend- 
edto. Nocommission charged. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss E. Il. DETHM, 27 Union Square, N. Y. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLOTHING. 


The largest and most complete assortment of fashion- 
able styles, comprising everything from Hats to Shoes, 
can be found at the 





AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Mail orders have careful and prompt attention 


BEST & CO., 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


OUR CATALOGU 


Has so increased in size that we 





now 
issue it in two parts. 

Part 1 contains STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS ONLY, 


200 pages, 9x 11 inches, showing design, 


and comprises about 
size, and price of nearly 5000 of the new- 
est designs, most of which are original 
with us. This book is now ready. 
Part 2 contains illustrated 
tions for 


instruc- 
Lustre 
Paint- 
Drawn Work, Honiton and Point 
Making, Iridescent Painting, 
Tinting, Tissue-Flower Making, Embroid- 
ery Stitches, Alliance Embroidery, ete., 
etc., with numerous engravings, showing 

all that is newest and best in 
Work and Novelties in Decoration. 
Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 

BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


In ordering, please mention whether 
Part 1 


Kensington Painting, 


Painting, Lava Work, Tapestry 


ing, 


Lace Paris 


Faney 


or Part 2 is wanted. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
"A SENSIBLE \ E WOMAN 
Health, Comtart, “and Beauty 


“GOOD S 


CORDED CORSET | WAISTS. 


eautifully made of 
MATERIALS ee 


THOUSANDS s8'c%e. 


¢2@ Be sure your Corset is 
atl *“Gioed Sense.”’ 
FIT ALL AGES 
Infants to Adults. 
Sold by leading retailers 
everywhere. Send for circular, 


FERRIS BROS, sancfactorrs 


81 White St.. NEW YORK, 


HOME ART WORK. 


The Art Interc’ 
studies: Study of 
Matilda Brown; 
Moran ; 
lee, for 












ogwood (20x11 in.), by 
Marine (20x14 in.), by Edward 


One Dotvar, 


together with Six issues of the Art Interchange | 


and six large working pattern supplements and in- 
struction in embroidery, painting, carving, and brass 
hammering. 
Por One Dollar and 65 Cents 

You can buy gix colored studies, viz: Peasant 
Gir] (20x14 in.), by T. de Thulstrnp; Study of Yel- 
low Roses (14x11 in.) ; Study of Grapes; Fisher 
Girl (13x10 iv.), by Walter Satterlee; Marine 
(20x14 in.), by Edward Moran; Study of Dogwood | 
(20x14 in.), by Matilda Brown, and thirteen issues 





| 


| 


| post - office 


e gives these three colored | 


Fisher Gir] (13x10 in.), by Walter Satter- | 


| 
| 
| 


of the Art Interchange, iving thirteen work- | 


ing design supplements, and two hundred and eight- 
een pages of designs and instruction in art work. 
Sample copy with large colored plate, 20 cents in 
stamps. Descriptive illustrated Circular senr FRER. 
Address, 

THE ART poate en ANGE, 
Mention this ion this paper. & 39 West 22d Street, N. Y. 


KNABE 


PIANOFPORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


y 


y 









“PARTED BANG” 


—— ofnatural CURLY Hair, 
arnteed “becoming” to lad 
whe wear their hair parted ‘$6 
mp. according to size and color. 
penut pitying ask, Cope: prep’n 
$2; H: 
sent C 
the m’fr for Illust 
&.Burnham,7i State st (Cent Music Hall)Chicago 





Remarkable Bargains, 


DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch and 42-inch COLORED CAMEL’S-HAIR 
SERGE AND CHEVIOTS, at 49,5 best goods in 
the market offered at this price. 

54-inch COLORED and BLACK HOMESPUN DIAG- 
ONAL SUITINGS at 59¢, 3 just reduced from 75c. 

40-inch BLACK HOMESPUN at 39e. and 59¢.3 
extraordinary good value. 

42-inch BLACK SEBASTOPOL, double-faced, worth 
$1.00 and $1.25; now 75e. and 95e. per yard. 


RICH BLACK SILKS. 


25 pieces Rich BLACK CACHEMIRE SILK, the 
product of a noted Lyons manufacturer closing out 
stock ; absolutely pure dye, and warranted to wear; 
at $1.75 and $2.00 3 well worth $3.00 per yard. 

15 pieces BLACK SA'TIN DUCHESSE, a bargain from 
auction, 24 inches wide, and very handsome, special 
price, $2.50 per yard. 


Le Boutillier | 
Street, 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity ‘The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced 
They comprise : 


Of 23d 


Geraldine Ulmar, as - -* “ Yum-Yum.” 
Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 
‘‘Three Little Maids from School.” 

Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.”’ 
George Thorne, as - - - - ‘*Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘' Nanki-Poo.” 
Frederici, as - - - ~-‘'The Mikado.” 
Fred Billington, as - - ‘' Pooh-Bah.” 
portraits is twenty-five cents 
who uses our soap, and sends 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 

i. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. ODONOGHUE, 
Union Square, N. Y. 


I have just opened a large and elegant 
stock of novelties, my own importation, 


Our price for these 
each, but to any one 
us 15 wrappers of 


in French Millinery, Dress ‘Trimmings, and 
Laces, together with a choice assortment 
of the latest Millinery Novelties. 
Dressmakers and Milliners are requested 
to examine my stock. Importing my 
own goods, will guarantee very low prices. 


Tie — perfect substitute fo. 

milk, nvaluable in Cholera infantuns 
and Teething. A pre-digested Dys- 
pentics, Conesumptives, Convalescents. 
erfect nutrient in all Wastin The care 
16 


Requires no cooking. Our Boo! 
and Feeding of infants, mailed fr 


_bdO LIBER, GOOD. 





& CO., Beaten, Mass, 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


AS been known for 60 years to be the best, purest, 

and most fragrant tooth powder. It whitens 
i teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Cheap tooth powders, pastes, and washes contain acid 
and gritty subst: unces which scratch and ruin the 
enamel, but Rowlands’ Odonto is warranted free from 
all acid, gritty, or deleterious compounds. The only 
genuine Odonto is Rowlands’, of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. Sold by the best druggists. 








Color,and China Painting, 
Carving, Embroidery, and 
every other kind of ama- 


THE ART AMATEUR (Established 1579) 
teur art work and Interior 
Decoration. Superb De- 


gives a profusion of Work- 
for 3 months’ 
trial sub- 
scription. 
signs in Color. Speci- 
men copy, with colored plate, 25c. Prospectus for 1887 
free on application. Mention this paper. Montaaur 


Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York 
“The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 


CUR 


Pecx’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EaR 











Drums 
Perfect!  mestore, 4 Hoearin and orm the 
work of t Ca — dru: ible, erate and 


poets 7 in 


Hecodece. N ay 


"tHe DEAF | 





| economical. 





ing Designs for Oil,Water- | 


ANGLO-INDIAN _ | 
ART CARPETS. 


The new Anglo-Indian Art Car- | 
pet made in one piece without any | 
seam or join whatever, with fringed | 
border complete, in all the new | 
colors and in a variety of sizes. 
No making required, and the price 
is almost the same as an ordinary 
yard-wide Carpet. 

Manufactured expressly for 


W. & J. SLOANE, 
Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


“9 ndia Shawls. 


India Shawls, 


like diamonds, are a good 
investment, when you can buy them at a 
sacrifice. An elegant gift for Christmas. 

We have reduced: 


$500 Shawls to $275 


300 “150 
200 “ ” 360 
175 “é “a 85 


Lord &Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 





A Sight Worth Seeing, 


Now that the cool airs are nipping cheeks 
and fingers, there are anxious inquiries di- 
rected in all quarters for seasonable outer 
garments and wraps. 

Ladies who go up and down Sixth Avenue 


and during the week 
a Winter Fur Display 


to-morrow will be at- 


tracted and startled by 
which exceeds in extent and richness anything 
Drop 
Twentieth Street, 
and glance up at the Sur window of oe 
Koch & Co. 


| ladic s the advanced styles in suits and clouks, 


before attempted by a dry-goods house. 


out of the crowd as you near 
Always reliable, always offering 
not to speak of anything else, Koch & Co, have 


f 


be ar, 


gotten up a window full of furs—a show « 


animals from a chipmunk to a Polar 


4, 


foxes, seals, lynx, and bears, with appropriate 
fittings, which will draw more than ever a flock 
There 


. New York—no Sur de pot € reepted— 


of shoppe rs into the avenue. is nota 
house 
which can show better furs or sé 


Koch 


Novelty and fashion may be relied on always, 


li them at lower 


prices. is a leader if he is anything. 


rates. —F ROM 
Nov. 11, 


and modest THE CHRISTIAN 


ADVOCATE, 1886. 


1784. 1886. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ve 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 





| Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 


, | 
Oth wlie. 
~~ 
OF ag nylon nes AND PARIS, 
lave opened a branch of their 
MILLINERY DEPARTMENT, 
At 305 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Ont-of-town trade supplied. 
New models from London and Paris received weekly. 











RAVEN GLOSS: 


Positively contains oil. Softens and preserves leather. Is 


Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural, 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and 
misle bading atate ments. Burton & Orr. xy, Mfrs.. N ¥. 





THE ‘BEST ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 
FOR YOUTH and THE FAMILY. 

If you want Eighty Pages a month fresh from the 
pens of the ablest and most Popular Writers of | 
America, subscribe for | 

WIDE AWAKE 

(Now in its 23d volume.) 

Wipe Awake has the best stories, the best poems, | 
the best practical and instructive articles, and only the 
best. It has over 500 beautiful pictures yearly. 


Three Extra Numbers Free. 

Three numbers, Sept., Oct., Nov., will be sent free 
to every new subscriber remitting $2.40 before Dee. 
5th, with a request for the extra numbers. Speci- 
men free to intending subscribers, The remittance 
must be sent direct to 


; D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


(only $2.40 a year). 














| WASTE | 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
box—all good silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy ae — = 
im each package. Send Postal note or Sta 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 





PAA WA-|VARG SASS 








ae 








DRESSMAKING MADE EASY! | 
By Using the Celebrated Wetterhall Self-Instruct- 
ing Actual Measure System, which is considered 
to be the simplest and best used. Sample systems, $3. 

PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 
WARE A BROWN, Ked Wing, Minn. 


STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. | 


A perfect guide for coloring and shading furnished by 

the flower itself. Covered by Patents for U.S. & Canada. 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, New York. 
Manufacturer of Perforated Patterns. | 


AGENTS; Wanted canvassers for the | 
most popular and extraordi- | 
nary thing ever offered the American pub- | 
lic. Sells at sight. $2 profit on each | 
sale, Send name and 2c. stamp at once to 
PUBLISHING CO., Box 914, N. Y. 


| be favorably 


| St., new York, 


Cards FREE. 


the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 

The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, 
is a most exquisite toilet prepara- 
tion. It is the admiration of thou- 
sands of lovely American women 
who owe their beanty to its con- 
stant use. It will add brilliancy to 
a maiden’s charms, and make the 
complexion as soft, transparent, 
and pure as an infaut’s. To the 
fair sex who pride themselves on 
having the most delicate skins, this 

¥ toilet powder ming distin- 
: guished, and is found among other 
surroundings upon the toilet tab les of the 


is becx 





fashionable 
élite. The Lablache Face Powder is for sale by all drug- 


gists, or will be mailed to any address on receipt of a 50- 
vent postal note. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


BY J. D. 


ICHTHYOL SOAP Saki att™ owen: 
bach on the Main. Ichthyol, a recent discovery, 


very effectual in the tre atinent of Skin diseases, has 
been utilized in the most practical manner in this S ap, 
which the Manufacturer asserts is especially useful in 
Curing Eczema, Et Salt-Rheum, Ringworm, 
aitaswonee Scab, Red Spots, and all stages of Rosacea 
(an inflamed condition of the skin 
or about the nose, and 


rysipelas, 


generally located on 
a sorry blefrish to faces that 
would otherwise be fair), and will produce a fresh and 
healthy complexion. The unpleasant affliction, a red 
nose, and ali gradations of redness of the skin, can 
treated with this soap. Obtainable of 
druggists, or a cake and a circular will be sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 

Wholesale Agents for the United States, 170 William 


WILBUR’S _ 








LJ OME, “SWEET HOME 
wa ‘THE OLD OAKEN BUCKE 


The Most Beautiful Illuminated Home Mottues. Either 
of these Mottoes sent on — of two 2c. stamps, 
to pay for postage and pac 

Address G. H. HOBART: 





, P. 0. Box 1877, N. ¥. 


takcest FASHION BOOK 


llustrations. 120 Pages. FASHION; 
Mo ICs LITERATURE; and anew ents 
ETTE by Harriet tary 5 
cott gy ge i Send nts 
in stamps, to STRAWBRIDGE & ,ents 
8th & Market Sts., PHLL ADEL PHIA, PA: 





Nicest sty les 8 you ever saw. w. Sample 
Book free toall. Send your address 
and 2 stamps for mail. Big pay to 
club agents, HOLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Ct. 

t@~ 15 new style Gold Leaf Cards, your name, 10c. 


Its — s, and anew and suc- 

cessful CURE at your own 

home, M4 one who was deaf 

twenty-eight years, Tre ated by most of the noted 

vecialists without benefit. Cured himse// in three 

saont 18, and since then hundreds of others. Full 
particulars sent on application. 

8. PAGE, No, 41 West 3ist St., New York C ity. 


LENDING LIBRARY 
Of the Society of Decorative Art, 28 East 2ist 
Street, New York. Text-Books loaned and sent by 
mail. Terms, one cent a day, and postage both ways, 
Catalogues sent gratis on application. 








VOLUME XIX., NO. 49. 
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NO OCCASION FOR MIRTH. 


PROFESSOR (describing the chemical balance). “‘ YOU ZEE, 
THE POISE OF THESE INSTHRUMENDT Is8 SO FERY DELI- 
CATE THAT EFEN SO SCHMALL A POTY AS A HAIR VILL 
TROW ID OFF IDS PALANCE— VILL SOM YOUNK CHEN- 
TLEMAN HAF THE GOOTNESS TO GIF ME A HAIR?” 


FACETIZ. 
ONE THING THE BOY DIDN’T KNOW. 
Matne Miter (to boy with a grist). “1 suppose, bub, you think you know 
‘most everything, eh ?” 
“No, sir; not everything. I know millers’ hogs are always fat, but I 
don’t know whose corn they get fat on.” 


ieienenitilptinstitenn 

Mamma was not well that day, a bad headache confining her 
to a recumbent position on the lounge. The Hope of the House, aged 
four, was sympathetic: something must be done for mamma, and 
little Hope’s experience suggested a dose of medicine, which to 
her mind obliged a reversal of their mutual relations, According- 
iy the Hope of the House provided herself with a tumbler of aqua 
pura and a teaspoon, and anticipating the patient’s expected re- 
monstrance, said, soothingly: 

“* Now, darling, be a good little girl and take your medicine, 
or you won't go to heaven when J do.” 

scttniiaheelsinieptimnms 
GETTING BACK TO FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

Finst Cuarrie. “I say, Smythe, old chappie, howdy do?” 

Szoonp Cuaprrie. “ Aw, don’t call me Smythe, y’ know; 
call me Smith.” 

First Caarrie. “ But, bah Jove, yer name was Smythe.” 

Sroonp Cuarrte. “ Yaas, but I've changed it to Smith. 
Smythe is too doocid common, don’tcherknow.” 


conenterdigpicsttanie 
STRIKING A SYMPATHETIC CHORD. ¥ 
Miss Ciara (with a sigh). “Do you know, Mr. . = 
Featherly, that for some unknown reason I feel very 
blue to-night 2” 
gk. Featurrry (anxious to say the proper thing, 
hut somewhat at a loss). ** Well—er—Miss Clara, blue, 
you know, is very becoming to your complexion.” 
AEE 
A WOMAN'S YEAR. 
We wandered in May, when the blossoms 
In every zephyr were blowing, 
When down from the branches the blossoms 
Like delicate snow-flakes were snowing. 


Our hearts were as young as the blossoms 
That blew all about us so lightly, 

Our thoughts were as sweet as the blossoms 
That drifted our pathway so whitely. 


But May-time has fled with its blossoms— 
The blossoms I fondly remember; 

But dearer the pale orange blossoms 
That blossom for me in December. 


—_————_—<——_—— 
THE CORRECT METHOD. 
Lavy (te applicant for cook’s place). “Did I un- 
flerstand you to say that your name isjBrown ?” TON COLORS? 
Aprptioant. “* Yis, mum, Browne wid the ‘ e.’” “ BECAUSE I KNOW YALE MEN.” 























THE REASON. 


(Poto Grounps. TuHankservine Day.) 
“LAURA, YOU DON'T KNOW ANY PRINCETON MEN; WHY ARE YOU WEARING PRINCE- 








DISTORTED. 
Mr. VAN UMBER, WHILE IN THE COUNTRY, UNDER A 

SUDDEN AND POWERFUL INSPIRATION, AND WITH FEW 

FACILITIES, PAINTED HIS IDEAL HEAD ON A PILLOW-CASE, 
“AHN, THE TRIUMPH OF MY LIFE!” 


ON ARRIVING HOME HE HAD IT MOUNTED. 
““MISTER, THE BOSS SAYS IT DIDN'T MOUNT VERY 
WELL, ’CAUSE THER CANVAS 'S RUTHER SLIMSY.” 
(Van Umber’s hopes suffer a collapse. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 
~ “Yes, Mr. Oldboy,” she simpered, “‘ I have seen twenty-seven springs. Would 
you think it?” 
“Well, yes, ma’am, I don’t know but what I would,” Mr. Oldboy said, “ and 
* I guess some of them springs must have been very backward.” 


peak. hE 

\ MAKING SLOW TIME. 
“T've been on this road ten years,” said the conductor on a 
Sonthern railroad to a passenger who complained of the slow time, 

**an’ I know what I'm talking about.” 
“Ten years, eh?” said the passenger. ‘What station did 
oS 

you get on at? . ei 
One of the latest fashion notes is to the effect that “the 
girl of the period wears her nails long, and cut into sharp 
points in the centre.” If this be true, it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that our young men fight shy of the mat- 
\ rimonial noose. 


| MUST BE HIS SWEETHEART. 


Here she comes, with a step like a laddie’s, 
And a whistle as sweet and as clear 

As a bird’s, in one hand lightly swinging 
Her hat, and her hair rather queer ; 

And her eyes have a diamond brightness 
As, nearing, she calls, “Yo! ho! ho! 

Saw you ever a lovelier morning? 
What say you, old chap, to a row?” 


Oh! isn’t she breezy and easy, 
And free from all fine-lady airs? 
Skirts guiltless of flounces and ruffles, 
And a neat-fitting jersey she wears. 
She can juamp—a low fence—quite expertly, 
Play ball in the cleverest way, 
And drive with a go that is startling, 
And beat every game at croquet. 


When she langhs—why, she laughs; when she talks, 
you 
Will probably hear her use some 
Expressions at school never taught her, 
Such as “‘Chestnuts,” “You bet,” and “Yum- 
Yum"; 
But if any one’s got any fault to 
Find with her, whate’er it may be, 
I hereby that person admonish 
He'd better steer quite clear of me 
altdiaeltiidltentrinan 
A HIGH INSURANCE, 
Insvranor Acent. “To what amount do you want your 
buildings insured ?” 
Dvutou Greancer. “ Vhat vash dot, eh ?” 
Insvranor Acent. “* How high am I to insure them ?” 
Dvutou Granerr. “Oh! Vell,so high dot de lightuin’ 
don’t donner him down, and broad enough to take in der 
barn, pig-pen, and de whole beezness.” 


























AN UNPROFESSIONAL VIEW OF IT. 
(Spokes, who loses control of himself while trying to coast a hill, elicits the following :) 
COUNTRYMAN. “My Eye, SALLY! AIN'T IT WONDERFUL WHAT TRICKS THEM FEL- 


LERS KIN DO ON THUR WIRE WHEELS, WHY, THAT BEATS ALL WE EVER SEED IN THE 
- CIRCUS, DON'T IT?” 


PHILOSOPHY.—IL. 

PONGO. “WHAT'S THE MATTER, JOCKO?—YOU LOOK BLUE.” 

JOCKO. “OH,IT MAKES ME SAD TO THINK OF THE CONTRACTED IDEA HUMAN BEINGS 
HAVE OF HUMOR. TO HAND YOU PEANUT SHELLS FILLED WITH MUD, OR A PIN-CUSHION FULL 
OF NEEDLES, OR TO PUT RED PEPPER ON A GINGER-SNAP, [S ABOUT THE STYLE OF THING THEY 
CALL FUN. BUT THE MEANEST TRICK I HAVE MET WITH FOR A LONG TIME WAS LAST WEEK 
WHEN SOME SMART DUDE SMEARED THE WINDOW-SILL WITH VARNISH, THEN INVITED ME UP 
AND OFFERED ME A BASKET FILLED WITH PEANUT SHELLS AND FEATHERS. I HAVE NOT GOT 
THEM OFF ME YET, AND HAVE FELT LIKE A GOSLING EVER SINCE.” 


a 





See? 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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idleys’ New Grand Street Buildi 
The above Cut represents Ridleys’ New Grand Street Building, 
IT IS THE OUTGROWTH FROM A 12 BY 30 FEET STORE, ESTABLISHED IN 1849, UNTIL NOW THE SELLING SPACE COVERS 
Nearly 5 Acres, or 218,000 Square Feet Surface Measure. 


Fronting 200 feet on Grand Street, by 180 on Allen and Orchard Streets respectively, the building being a Five-story Iron-front Structure. 2400 Employees. 


RIDLEYS’ HAVE REMAINED IN THIS ONE LOCALITY 37 YEARS, 


and although it may require a more extended journey to reach than some other houses, established in more recent trade-centres, yet the 


Larger and More Varied Assortments, with the Difference in Prices, 


will fully compensate one for the possible loss of time and increased travel. 


THE LARGEST RETAIL HOUSE IN THIS OR NEIGHBORING CITIES. 


What is not to be found throughout our many departments is easier to mention than what is. 


Everything that may be needed for wear, for Wife, Husband, or Child, Ornamentation or for Housefarnishing, even to Carpets, Furniture, and China Ware, can be 
found in our house. 


HOLIDAY DISPLAY OF TOYS, DOLLS, AND FANCY GOODS 


WILL BE ON A GRAND AND MOST EXTENSIVE SCALE. 
EUROPE’S AS WELL AS AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE ON EXHIBITION. 


Genuine Gold Jewelry, Watches, Diamonds, Precious Stones, ete. Large assortment of Clocks, Bronze Figures, Venetian Vases, Urns, ete. Fancy Plush Boxes, Toilet 
Sets, Work Boxes, Shaving Sets, Gold and Silver-head Canes and Umbrellas. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S HANDKERCHIEFS IN FANCY BOXES. 
Everything suitable for a Christmas Gift to young or old will be found in abundance. 
RIDLEY’S AT ALL SEASONS WILL FULLY REPAY A VISIT. 


We keep the same class of goods as is shown in other sections of the city, but at prices that will show a gratifying saving. Dry and fancy goods to the amount 
of $5.00 and over delivered free to all points within 100 miles of New York city. 


THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


Is conceded to be the best edited and executed journal of its kind published, containing as it does Original Sketches, Poems, etc., with an Illustrated Price-list of 
many of the holiday goods to be found in our fifty-two departments. Subscription, 50 cents per annum; sample copies, 15 cents. 


OUR ENLARGED ORDER DEPARTMENT IS ONE OF THE LEADING FEATURES 


Of the establishment. We employ a large corps of able assistants, whose special duty it is to fill orders promptly. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3112, to 321 Crand Street; 


56, 58, 60, 62, G4, 66, CS, and 7O ALLEN STREET; 59 to 65 ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


SUPPLEMENT. 








NORFOLK 


AND 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


HOSIERY C0.’S 


UNDERWEAR 


The best goods manufactured in 
this country, and equal to the finest 
grades imported. Exclusively man- 
ufacturers of Full-Pashioned 
Underwear, in all weights and grades 
of Merino and fine Australian 
Lambs’ Wool. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers, 


Langtry 


THE BUSTLE FOR THE MILLION 


So arranged with 
springs as to fold up 
when sitting or lying 
down. This enables 
the wearer to lean 
back against the 
chair or sofa, the 
Bustle resuming its 
proper position upon rising. 

The size can be altered by 
means of an adjustable cord 
to suit. 












It is light, cool, easy to 
wear, never gets out of or- 
der, and is the correct Pari- 


sian shape. The best bustle # 
ever invented to fit a dress & 
over. Sold to dressmakers at 


reduced prices, and can be re- 

turned if not sati«factory. 
Agentswantedevery. Patented in U.S. 
w here. For eaic at all the and Kurope. 


leading dry-goods houses in the U.S. and Europe. Price, 
per mail, 75 ets.-THE © ANFIEL D RUB- 
BER CO. 9 iz Mercer St., New York ¢ York City. 


Fine French China a ani B Best est Porcelain 


Fine White Soane Deel _ = pieces, $12.09. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, 
$22.00. Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8.50; 
White, $7.50. Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 
pieces, $10.00 and $12.00. 
pieces, $4.00; White, $3.00. Decorated Dinner Sts, 
all colors and designs upwarde. 

Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
low prices, 

ALSO ALL TIOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
Successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 

Orders _ ked and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent C.O D. « or on receipt of P.O P. O.M. O M. Order. 


(aticura 


POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 


PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA. 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with ite agonizing itch- 

4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curiovea Soar and a single application of 
Cortiovra, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cv- 
trocna Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perapiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
epeedily cure Ecze ma, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
ate of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

ld everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by 

Porrer Deve anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

¢@~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Ktowry Pa 8, Strains, and Weakness instantly 
relieved by the Cutiowra Anti-Pain Plaster. 
New, elegant, infallible. 
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‘sri rsrCINSEe” 
Giass Painting, 


new Process of TRANSPARENT Painting on Glass 
without “FIRING” or “BURNING.”’—A perfect imita- 
tion of and substitute for finest, costly Stained Glass, 





“PLUS HBETTTE” 
OR IMITATION PLUSH APPLIQUE 
produces by painting effect of applique felt or velvet, 
at mere fraction of time and coat. Any surface ma: 


be decorated ,—Silk, Satin, Linen, Stone, Wood, Metal, 
etc, COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS With each ovTriT en- 
ables anyone to execute elaborate and beautiful work. 


Only Genuine ea = > 8 
ly uperb 





,| LUSTRA PAINTING. es 
z| al colors for above Specialties are 
manufactured solely and sold by 


"|B. B. Bragdon, Artist, 1156 B’way,N. 7. 
Price Lists and full descriptive cir- 
culars sent on receipt of stamp. 


We ar are - perm Pe for Crazy 
at — aterials. 

& ae Package 
conta and Be ~~ Assortment of 
a ular package of best 


mbroidery uh, » seed colo ne k of Designs and 
sm wy six packages, 5. 
BVc.s 


TRADE 








Lace 

Oraz: atchwe Pill 
elty in Crazy work. in . and 
express charges. Wale Silk Tens New 





Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 | 





| by mail and express; 








THE IMPROVED 


Hs 


BURNER 


Gives a light of sixty candle-power, equal to seven 
common burners, and will fit any ordinary lamp. This 
burner has been greatly improved, and is now beyond 
question the best lamp burner ever made. Asa reading 


lightit has noeqnal. Price, burnerand chimney, $1.25. 
HEKTOGRAPH MFG. CO., 
82 yand St Church St., and 10 East ] Fourteenth St., N. Y. 


“DR. LOOMIS’S 


LATEST IMPROVED 


“VAPOR BATTERY.” 


The Wonder of the 
Nineteenth Century. 





Dr. Loomis, formerly of No. 
88 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
has removed to No. 54 West 
23d St. During the years 1884- 
85-86 thousands have used the 
batteries under his directions 
with marvellous results. The 
blind have been enabled to see, 
and the deaf to hear. People 
suffering from catarrh, in some cases between 30 and 
40 venrs, also neuralgia, bay fever, asthma, nervous 
headache, colds, etc., etc., have been cured. Sufferers 
ure requested to investig rate ; 
charge. Catalogue sent upon application. Mention 
Harper's Bazar. Address VAPOR BATTERY 
COMPANY, 54 West 23d St., New York. 


© STATEN ISLAND = 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CoO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY, N. Y¥.; 
279 FULTON 8ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charlies St., Baltimore. 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
alsu, called for and delivered 





Patent applied for. 


free within city limits. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


The Prince of Maga- 
zines for — aa 


4 to 10 years old. orkginal 
n 











each month of 






artistic and ori 

ings by the 

artists. Clubs with 
Periodicals. News dealers 

rail it, Agents wanted. 

este te = Ages a stamp for 





One year, $1.50 in “le ‘Copies, | 15 Song 
_Ruseell Publishing Co., 36 mith 


A PROTECTOR 


Is a handy thing to have around. Especially do ladies 
and children, the aged, and all persons of delicate con- 
stitution, need protection from the cold winter blast, 
and sudden weather changes of our climate. The 
COMMON-SENSE CHEST AND LUNG 
PROTECTOR effectually guards the vital organs 
against all assaults from without. Prepaid by mail 
for only Fifty Cents, Large discount to the trade. 
Circulars free. Address IM MON - SENSE 
JACKET CO., Aurora, Illinois. 


YIELDS TO Every MOVEMENT ve THE WEARER. 





H if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING 


; wars Healthful & Comfortable 


by mail, prepaid, 
81.35 


and upwards. Mention this pape 
””CROTTY BROS., Chicago, iit. 
For 10 cents in 
Ser we will 
send a hook con- 
| Fee First: 
ikado, Second: the 


THE Ml 


the complete MI K A 
music of all the best songs. Third: etchings of all 
the characters in the opera. These facts make it the 
best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
advertisements printed on the pictures. 
ack Publishing Company, 

528 & 330 Washington St., | ew York. 


WANTED!NeEverv] NEVERYTOWN 







To raise a club 
Bou for, ZOREY 


8S LADY’S 
. The easiest Sigatins to work for 
published. The largest commussions paid, 

and most beautiful premiums giren to both 

Subscribers and Club Raisers. Jt will pay 

you to send 15 cents for a Sample Copy 
containing full partic suber 8, Subscription 
rice 2a year. Addr 
- Ay ODEY, Box H. i. "Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOKOLOGY iauntner 


Cloth, $2.0, Morocco, $2.0" SARYARY FUB-CO- 











one treatment without | 





/Loenold 
| Constable Ks & 
FURS. 


Now in stock, a specially selected assortment 
of (Pure London Dye) Sealskin Dolmans, Sacques, 
and Jackets, plain or trimmed. 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 


An extensive variety of Sable, Black Fox, 
Beaver, Persian Lamb, and Swans’ Down. 


Droadwvay 3 19th ét. 
BRIGGS & Oia cers 


Fasrio. 


A NEW PATTERN BOOK 


Sent on receipt of 25c. 
USE BRIGGS & CO.’S 


Silk Crewels, Filling 
Silk, and Etehing Silk. 
Fast colors. 

Specially shaded for these 
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\ = PATENT 
TRANSFER 
PAPERS. 




















patterns. 
104 Franklin St., N.Y. 
At Retail by Leading Fancy-Goods Stores. 
Drawing Materials, 
ARTISTS’ Mathematical Instru- 
ments, Decorative Art 
M ATE RIALS. Novelties, and Studies in 
great varieties, &c, 
FROST & ADAMS, 

37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, and mention this paper. 
Special rates to Teachers and Academies, 





is T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 










D Ss 3 Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 

ZeBme eases,and every blemish on beauty, 

a and defies detection. It has stood 

eh — 9 the test of 30 years, and is so 

== gs: 

mFS 

wees ‘ 

fu * yd mesa age maa 
& z, name. Dr, L. A. Say- 


er said nitke of the 
haut-tom (a patient) : 

“As you ladies will 
use them, recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
“i the least harmful of 











FERD. T. LKOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., N. Y. 
WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
fluous Hair ae 
removed. Complexions beau- 
tifled. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 

“We recommend Mme. — - ali who would be 
beautiful.”—Gopry’s Lapy's 
MME, VELARO, ~ A West 224° Street, N. ¥. City. 

Correap Mention this paper. 














Do You Wish a Clear and Fresh Complesion 2 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers INSURE It! 
By Mail, 25c., 50c., and $1,00. 
WARRANTED SAFE! 

To be had only of JAS. P. CAMPBELL, M.D., 
146 West 16th St., N. Y. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


in any ae fom ng moi Solar oat will for us = 
ee =“ or more other babies, and their 
4a Book with complete in~ 


CANCER s-2ueees 


Apprres 
DR. W. E. BROWN, ANCE 
NORTH ADAMS, Mass. | 
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Welle, 
‘& Co. Burlington, L 
A_ SCIENTIFIC CURE. 





This solid rolled GOLD TOOTHPICK sent FR 
the names of 


el oPtatenharmicas- el 

harmless. reli- 

~z Per- 

Sons troubled SLEEP- 

eran Srpemsiayen ini x * 


23 Union Square, New York, 


FREE Pn return mail. hog Description 
Moody's New Tallor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO., 7 Cincinnati, 0, 

















CONSTANTINOPLE. 
See illustrations on pages 796, 800, and 801. 

Se City of Pwo Continents dates back to 667 

B.c., when some Greeks, emigrating from Me- 
gara, who had been told by the Oracle at Delphi 
to found their colony opposite that of blind men, 
lighted on the little town of Chalcedon, establish. 
ed seventeen years before by their fellow-coun- 
trymen, and seeing how blind they were to live 
there when they might live at Stamboul, settled 
at the latter place, in obedience to the god. Their 
little colony of Byzantium grew and became an 
important city. 

With the advent of the year 330 a.p. the entire 
history of the city is changed. Constantine the 
Great, who needed a capital for his Eastern Em- 
pire, being struck with the commercial and stra- 
tegical advantages of the place, took possession 
of it, and changed its name to Constantinople. 
From a.D. 330 to a.p. 1453 we have Constantinople 
a Roman city, closely bound up with the fortunes 
of the Roman Empire, sharing the greatness of 
Constantine the Great and the littleness of Con- 
stantine Paleologus XVI, her last Christian sov- 
ereign. At length it fell before the flood of Turk- 
ish conquest in its progress from the southeast to 
the northwest, an easy prey to Mohammed IL., in 
1453. The name Constantinople is taken to de- 
note the city at large, thus including Pera (the city 
“beyond” the city proper), Galata (probably call- 
ed from the Galate, or Gauls, who founded a col- 
ony here before its occupation by the Genoese in 
the Middle Ages), Tophané (the place of the “ gun 
factory”), and Stamboul (a supposed corruption 
of eis ten polin). Scutari may rightly be included 
in the city, being divided only by a water street 
of a mile across. Pera lies along the top of the 
plateau which descends to the Bosporus and 
Golden Horn by Tophané, Galata, and Kassim 
Pasha, and farther off to the Valley of the Sweet 
Waters. Pera bears something of the same re- 
lation to Galata as the West End of London does 
to the City and dock streets. Here European 
“ society” and the best shops are to be discovered. 
The Grand’ Rue of Pera is as much Pera as Paris 
is France. Everything collects in or about it. 

Galata is the least pleasant quarter of Con- 
stantinople, and the journey to Pera from the sea 
takes one through the worst part of Galata. 
These unfavorable first impressions are respon- 
sible for much that has been said in a parrot 
fashion upon the filth and smells of the Queen 
of Cities. 

Tophané lies between Galata and Sali Bazar, 
at the corner where the waters of the Golden 
Horn have become altogether lost in those of the 
Bosporus. It is remarkable for its gun foundry, 
barracks, and fountain. The general aspect of 
the place is military. The main street is a con- 
tinuation of the tramway street that begins at 
the far side of Galata, and skirts the Bosporus 
to Ortakeui. Tophané is Mussulman, Galata is 
Frank, and at Tophané we have an example of 
the fact that the quarters inhabited by Turks are 
invariably cleaner than those inhabited by Euro- 
peans. The narrow street, with its smell of fry- 
ing fish, which is the main thoroughfare of Gala- 
ta, here broadens out into a pleasant road, the 
cobbles are replaced by something like macadam, 
and a short walk brings one to the palace of Dolma 
Bagtché and the foliage of the Sultan’s Park. 

From Pera, Stamboul is reached by the Galata 
“staircase” and the Galata or New Bridge. Or 
by going a little out of the way and crossing over 
the inner bridge, it may be entered below the 
Mosque of Sultan Mehmed and the Valens Aque- 
duct. From the Galata Tower below and around 
is the best panorama of the city—one of such 
profusion that in any way to render it justice a 
photograph fifteen feet long, such as ‘is to be 
seen in the Club de Constantinople, is required ; 
but from the centre of the Azap Kapoi Bridge 
another prospect of a different character, scarce- 
ly inferior, may be obtained. Galata Bridge is as 
typical of Constantinople life as London Bridge 
is of London city life. All day long it is traversed 
by a bright-colored jostling throng. The toll is 
ten paras, or a halfpenny, and an innmense sum is 
taken daily by white-robed collectors, who stand 
at intervals across the bridge. 

Of the Constantinople spaces, which are irregu- 
lar areas, the At-Meidan, or Hippodrome, is chief. 
It is encroached upon by the most gracefal of the 
mosques, that of the Sultan Achmed, with its six 
minarets, Here inter alia is to be found the Bra- 
zen Column, a relic from Delphi, priceless in its 
2300 years, but in itself a mere stump. St. So- 
fia, the model of all the mosques, a spoiled Chris- 
tian church lying vastly in the shape of a Greek 
cross, with its flat dome, columns, marbles, mo- 
saics, texts, and sense of awe, majesty, and im. 
mensity, cannot be described in a few lines of a 
paragraph, but deserves (and has received) a vol- 
ume to itself, 

Shopping in the bazars is a proceeding Turk- 
ish ladies seem to take considerable delight in. 
It is the only place in which they can brush with 
leisure against the outer world. They may sit 
and bargain over a small purchase for a consid- 
erable time. The Oriental system of trade is 
quite different from anything European. Arti- 
cles are not marked in plain figures, nor is there 
any fixed price. About ten times more than the 
seller will eventually close at is asked for, the 
buyer fencing up and down the scale till, after 
much gesticulating and coffee, and much reitera- 
tion on the part of the merchant of the loss he 
is selling at, both parties at last separate, mutu- 
ally satisfied with the transaction. 

The Persians have a quarter, with a mosque 
all to themselves, in one of the few Hans still re- 
maining in Stamboul. The Persian, even more 
than the Turk, lingers over a business transac- 
tion, and like the Moslem thinks it necessary to 
bargain over some beverage; but instead of cof- 
fee, tea is handed round to customer or seller in 
little glass tumblers, with lemon and sugar. This 
is an indispensable act of hospitality on the part 
of a Persian merchant when he is trading. 
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14 West 23d Street. 


Equestrian Costumes 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN A SPECIALTY,” 


INVENTOR AND PATENTEE 


Improved American Riding: 
Habit Skirt. 


Unsurpassed in Fit, Elegance, Comfort, and Safety, 


Information Furnished by Mail if Desired, 


Opp. Fifth Ave. Hotel. 


_ AT HOME, 


the benefit of the people, - 


or THS 


Tue Tripune,. while complete with respect to all the general news of the day, and the. special 
features. which characterize a useful newspaper, has-also this distinct feature. 
” its tone and opened its. columns ‘to crime and coarseness, although it could at any time gain a large 
increase of circulation by ‘dbing 80. Tu Tripung is pre-eminently the newspaper which CAN BE TAKEN 


It has never lowered 


One reason why Tue Taiwone enjoys its remarkable constituency of devoted friends and readers, 
composed as it is of a set of-persons ‘the most intelligent; most generous, most truly typival of American 
thrift, industry, education, good, morals, and good-will of any that ever gathe red about.a newspaper on this 
continent, is. this: That the paper has steadily advocated every great moral. and progressive movement fot 
Against Slavery. it delivered the most télling blows of that day. It 
been the strongest influence in establishing and maintaining a Protective Tariff, which -yas created the 
good wages and great variety of agreeable and healthful oceupations which now exist_in this country for 
our young men end women who must make their own living. 

The Damy Tribune, $8.50 per year; Semi-Waeex.y, $2.00; Weesvy, $1.00. 


THE TRIBUNE BOOK OF OPEN-AIR SPORTS 


This splendid premium book has been prepared by Tux Truwune for the youth of the eoantry, and will 
be one of the best holiday gifts in the market for the growing lads of the family. 
All the healtliful and commendable Open-Air Sports, The book with WexkLy, one year, $2.50; 
Wersty, $3.50; with Dairy, one year, $10.50, 


has 


It has now taken up the cause of Temperance. 


500 pages, 150 illustrations. 
with Semi. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





BOOK CHAT. 

AN ORIGINAL LITERARY MAGAZINE, 
indispensable to ‘Students, Clergymen, Editors, and Lit- 
erary Peo re who = Se keep up with the-times. Bright, 
novel, an On le copies, 100. $1.00 per year, 


5 wae Square, New York. 





SHINY CLOTHES. 

Anti-Shine removes all shine or gloss caused by wear, 
from silks, satins, worsted goods, &c. Does not injnre the 
finest fabric. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Pree ee 50c,, or 3 packages for $1.00. Address 

ARD THURBER, Buffalo, N. ¥. 





ority 


LADIES, ; 


A fresh, natural, and, lovely com eon fs the in- 
fallible result of using NBERG’S 


PASTILLES DE FLORENCE E “oshite'o or titited), daced:: 


and Restored. 
srspiration or washing. Price 5¢ 


druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers, 
 B— —Samples and testimonial mailed free 
on on receipt postage stamp, by Mur. LEWEN- 


West 23d St., N. Y. - (Mention Paper. 











LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 
First Prize Gold Medals: Awarded for the Superi- 


of Madame Latour’s goods over all others, at 
Paris, New Orleans, and Cineinnati. 

The Skin Bleached and Beéautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and. Su- 

rfinous Hair Removed ; 
a the Form Developed ; 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes- Dyed 
Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
pials (sealed), ete. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 126th Street, N. Y. City 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of Chemist 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and relia’ 

(Mention this Paper.) 


Desirable for Easel sn 
Sash-curtains, Lining Bas 

Fancy Wor 
signs and por 


$1.50. per yard. al sam 


ART SILKS, 


Mantle Scarfs, Pillows, 
and all kinds of artistic 
We have in stock over seventy-five de- 
ranging in price from 50 centa to 
lés of the whole assort- 
ment will be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


OWEN MOORE & CO., Congress Street, 
Portiand, Maine. 





EPP S'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 











Jas. 


Incréased or 
Iil-shaped or Large 


‘lesh 


, recom- 
le. 





Washing 


(or Etching Silk) for Outlining, Marking, &c. 


s sold in 180 Shades, all.of which will Wash, without. losing Colour or staining the Material 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores throughout America and Canada, 

tading New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 

N.B.—A Label with the name of.‘' PEARSALL’S” 


Pearsall & Co.’ 


(English) 


Embroidery Silk 


Wholesale also of the 


is on every skein. NO OTHER iS GENUINE. 









HE publishers of HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
respectfully invite public attention 
to some of its leading attractions 
for Use comiing year. One of the 
most striking of these will be a 
new novel by Ka tHukEN O’MEARA, 
to be begun in Me January Num- 
ber, entitled ‘‘ Narka,” a story of 
Russian life, laying bare the abuses 
of Russian despotism, and at. the 
same time exposing the character 
and aims of Russian Nihilists, and 
of their congeners throughout Eu- 
rope. Itis, moreover, a love-story, 
developed ‘with the same intense 
dramatic power as is shown in the 
treatment of its political and social 
environment. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS 


A NEW 


will ‘begin in the February Number, and run through the year, en 


NOVEL 


titled “* April Hopes,”.a story of American social life, located in Bos- 
fon. A humorous novelette, in three parts, by BLANCHE WILLIS 
Howanp, entitled ‘Tony, The Maid,” illustrated by ©. 8. REINnwaARr, 
will appear after the conclusion of Mr. BLackmonr’s ‘ ‘Springhaven.” 
There will also appear during the year Short Stories by ConsTANCE 
fENTMORE WooLSsON, SARAH ORNE Jewett, Kare Fretp, BARNET 
Puriiips, H. H. Boveskxn, Grant ALLEN, Grorce PARsons La- 
rurop, THomas N. Pacx; R. M. Jounsron, and other eminent writ- 
ers; and many of these stories will be illustrated. 
IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED PAPERS 

similar to those publislicd during the past year on the Produce Ex- 
change of New York, the English and American Navies, Krupp’s 
Gun-making Establishment, United States Naval Artille ry, etc., will 
continue to be a special feature of the Magazine. Sir EDWARD 
Reep’s articles on ‘‘ The Navies of the Continent” will appear in 
the January and February Numbers, and Dr. WHeaATLEy’s articles 
on “'The New York Police Department” in«the. March Number. 
W.D. Howes will contribute two descriptive papers, entitled *‘ A 
Swiss Sojourn,” illustrated by ©. 8S. Rerynarr ; Archdeacon F. W. 
FarRAR, 2n illustrated article, entitled “ America’s Share. in West- 
minster ‘Abbey ;” THEODORE CHILD, an illustrated article on ‘‘ Pari- 
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sian Duels ;’. ANDREW LANG, an illustrated article on St. Andrews; 
EurzaABETH Ropins PENNELL, an ‘article on ‘‘ Venetian Boats,’’ il- 
lustrated by JosepH PENNEUL; ‘Dr. RicharpD WHEATLEY, an illus- 
trated article’on ‘‘Home Rule in the Isle of Man;” Bishop JOHN F 
Hurst, three papers on India; Dr. W. T. GREENE, a paper on‘ The 
Keeping of Birds,” illustrated by A. F. Lypon; ALICE WELLINGTON 
Roviuss, a paper on Yellowstone Park, entitled ‘‘The Three Te- 
tons,” illustrated by Fenn, GRAHAM, and WELDON; JANE MEADE 
WELCH, an illustrated article on. ‘‘ The Neighborhood of the Inter- 
national. Park” (Niagara), Captain CuarLes. Kine, an article on 

Cadet. Life at West Point;’?’ Howarp Pyia, two papers,entitled 
‘*Buccaneers and -Marooners,” illustrated from the author's draw- 
ings; H. P W118, illustrated papers on ‘‘Moose- Hunting” and 
“The Woodland Caribou.” CHAR Les H. Farnuam’s series of Ca- 
nadian papers will be continued. “The next papers in the series of 
‘Great American Industries,” conducted by R. R. Bowker, will be 
‘* A Sheet of Paper” and.‘‘ A Printed Book.” Among the subjects 
for illustrated papers on American cities will be Chattanooga, Sa- 


| vannah, Kansas City, Denver, and Santa Barbara. 


SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER will contribute to the January and 
February Numbers papers on New Orleans and the Acadian Land, 
illustrated by Witutam Hamnvron Gisson; and these will be fol- 
lowed by a series of Southern Sketches by Repecca Harprxe Davis, 
also illustrated by Mr. Grsson, Illustrated papers on Kentucky will 
be contributed by James Lane ALLEN and Colonel Jonn Mason 
BrowN. CHARLES W. COLEMAN, Jun., will contribute an article on 
the recent movement in Southern Literature as represented by the 
writings of G. W. Cable, Charles Egbert Craddock, Joel Chandler 
Harris, R. M. Johnston, Thomas Nelson Page, and others, illustrated 


by portraits. 
EASTERN PAPERS. 


Frank D. Minter will contribute two papers on ‘‘ Campaigning 
with the Cossacks,” with illustrations; Dr. Henry LANSDELL, a series 
of papers on the Natives of Siberia, illustrated; RaLPH MEEKER, two 

apers on ‘‘ Caucasus,” illustrated by F.D, Mu.er; and Dr. josEPH 

HOMSON, an illustrated paper describing a ‘‘ Central Soudan Town.” 


ART SUBJECTS. 


Mr; Epwin A. Assey will contribute three series of drawings 
illustrating Cowley’s poem, ‘“‘The Wish,” and the popular songs 








ZINE FOR 1887. 


“Phillada Flouts Me” and ‘‘ Kitty of Coleraine.” 
Parsons will contribute ‘‘ Avon Sketches,” 
illustrations of Wordsworth’s Sonnets. Articles on ‘‘ The Comedie 
Francaise,” ‘Recent French Sculptors,” and “Limoges,” will be 
contributed by ‘THropoREe CutLp, and.a paper on ‘‘ Spanish Art,” 
by Epwarp B. Prescorr. A paper of especial interest will be con 
tributed by W. M. Larrry, on ‘‘ Our Artists Resident Abroad ” (Ab 
bey, Boughton, Parsons, Reivhart, and others), with portraits by L. 
Aima- Tadema,:P. A. J: Dagnan, John §. Sargent, Charles Gregory, 
and other eminent artists. Henry James, Jun., will contribute 

illustrated paper on John S. Sargent.. An illustrated paper, enti itle d 
““A Study of Old Satsuma,” will be contributed by Epwaxrp 8. 


Morse. 
SOCIAL STUDIES. 


We are living in an industrial era which, in the complexity and 
vastness of its organization, is the result of the railway and tlie tel- 
egraph; and we appear to have reached a point when it must be 
determined whether the difficult and now pressing social problems 
incident to such an era shall be solved by the intelligence of the 
country, impelled by justice, or by its ignorance, impelied by vio 
lence. Popular discussion of these problems becomes therefore im 
perative; and it is natural that it should first of all settle upon the 
railway system — at once the organ of an immense public service 
and the initial type of modern corporate enterprise. Dr, Ricuanp 
T. Exy’s articles upon this subject have awakened general discus 
sion, and the inquiry already entered upon will be continued in 
other articles from competent writers during the coming year, cover 
ing every phase of the subject which is of public interest. Dr. Exy’s 
further ‘‘ Social Studies” will be resumed in due time. 


OTHER UNILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 
A series of articles on Mexico will be contributed by CHARLES 
DupLEY WARNER, and important Health Papers by Dr. ANDREW 
Wison and Dr. T. M. Coan. Articles by E. P. Roz, completing 


the “‘ Home Acre” series, and treating of Floriculture, will appear in 
early Numbers. 


THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 
of the MAGAZINE will continue to meet the highest requirements of 
Soho W culture, GeorGE WiuiiaAm Curtis contribuiing the 
Easy Chair, W.D. Howku1s the Study, and CHarLes DupLEY War 
NER conducting the Drawer. 


Mr, ALFRED 
and will continue his 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
HARPER'S BAZAR ... . 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (One Number a week for 52 weeks) . 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a week for 52 weeks) 


Postage prepaid to all subscribers in the United States or Coeicite 


Subscriptions to any of the Periodicals will begin with the Number current at the time of receipt of order, except in cases where 
Remittances should be med by Post-office Money. order or Draft, to avoid chance. of lose. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 





othérwise direct. 


Address : 


Per. Year $4 00 
4 00 

2s 4 00 

«“ 2 00 

« 10 00 

15 00 


the Subscribers 





The Colored as well as the Black Inks used on this Number are Manufactured by 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., Tribune Building, New York. 
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T NICHOLAS 


S Is a monthly illustrated magazine for girls 


and boys (edited by. Mary Mapes Dodge) in which 
the little children are remembered ‘every: month, 
and those who are blossoming. into manhood and 
womanhood find amusement and instruction. --The 
Christian Union said long ago that it was “for chil- 
dren from five to eighty-five.” This has been well 
exemplified during the year past, when young*and 
old together have been following with intense in- 
terest the adventures of the delightful hero. of Mrs: 
Burnett’s serial story, “ Little Lord--Fauntleroy.” 
Sr. Nicwoias has a large circulation in England as 
well as in America... The London Zzmes has said,“ We have noth- 
ing like it.on this side.” Even Punch has had a rhyme about it: 
“Two volumes of St. NicHOLAS most admirably done ! 

A gallery of pictures and_a.treasury of fun, ’ 

A sheaf of striking stories and lots of laughing lays, 

That children all will revel in through many merry_days.” 

The greatest writers in. America and England contribute to. its 
pages. St. Nicno.as aims to be- helpful to its readers, to have 
articles. on practical subjects like the Brooklyn: Bridge, Bringing 
over the Obelisk, the Bartholdi Statue, etc., as well as stories that 
entertain and amuse. . The magazine has been called “a liberal ed- 
ucation in itself,” and it is-now being widély. used as a supplement- 
ary reader in schools. 

No home where there-are boys and girls should’ be without the 
refining influences of St, Nicnoras. ~ It costs $3.00.a year, and. is 
issued on the 25th of each month. ~The new year begins with the 
November number.~ The next issue is the Christmas: number, in 
which are first chapters of Mrs. Burnett’s new short: serial, with 
many other delightful things, including an illustrated ‘article on 
“ How a Great Battle-Panorama is Made,” a sea-story by Frank R. 
Stockton, ete;. Subscribe through dealers or postmasters; or direct- 
ly with the publishers. 











Buyers of Christmas books should examine “St.Nicholas Songs,” 
a music-book for the home,“ The Boys’ 
Book of Sports,” and “Baby 
World.” The jatter is a charm- 
ing book for little children, 


THE CENTURY CO,, 


New York. 










THE PET CAT OF AN ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY.~—-From St. NicHoLas. 
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AUTUMN NOVELTIES. 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


Aun elegant selection: of Stripes, Plaids, Broeades, Gold and Silver Effects, etc., 
with plain solid Colors-for Combination. 


| GARMENTS. 
Paris and City made Costumes, Opera Wraps, Cloaks, aid Jackets. 
REAL HA CHS. 
An unsnrpassed assortinent of Point Sicilien, Antique Venise, Serine, 


Duchesse, aud other fashionable Laces in“ Veils, Scarfs, Flouneings, and 
Trimming Laces for Wedding 'Trousseaux aid Evening Dress, 


FUR GARMENTS. AND TRIMMINGS. 
A large variety of Fashionable Furs, specially selected, at Attractive Prices, 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
Celebrated brands in Merino and Cashmere Underwear, Hosiery of the 
best makers, Silk, Balbriggan, Merino, and Lisle Thread. 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 
For Ladies, Misses,and Children. Kenjete with every Novelty. Wedding 
and Infants’ Outfits a Specialty. 


FALL AND WINTER DRESS CLOTHS. 


CLOAKINGS, TROUSERINGS, AND OVERCOATINGS. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


Exclusive designs and cvlorings-in Axminster, Wilton, and Brussels, 
ORIENTAL WHOLE CARPETS AND RUGS. 


WALL HANGINGS, PANELS and DECORATIONS, 


Furuiture-Coveriugs and Drapery Materials, Silk; Lace, Oriental Curtains, ete. 
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Broadway, Corner 19th Street, New York. 
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JAMES McCCREERY & CO. 


DRESS COODS. 
UNDOUBTEDLY THE LARGEST, FINEST, MOST VARIED STOCK OFFERED AT RETAIL IN. THIS COUNTRY, 


For fashionable dress goods, for beautiful dress goods, for 
stylish dress goods, for practical dress goods, which have 
warmth, good wearing qualities, and good appearance, send 
for samples, or better if you can come and see them, and be 
convinced of the exactness of the statements above, and that 
the prices are alWays asciow as anywhere else for quality. 


FAILLE FRANCAISE. 


Having anticipated that the rich appearance and undoubted 
wearing qualities of Faille Francaise would secure for these 
goods their general adoption for plain and combination Cos- 
tumes, they have made very large contracts for them, 

They are enabled to offer this week in their Retail Depart- 
ment 1000 pieces representing all qualities in Black and 10 dif- 
erent qualities in Colors, the most select and fashionable Shades. 

The residue of their last season’s Importation of Rich Nov- 
elties are being disposed of at about half price. 










JAMES MeCREERY & CO., Bway & 11th St., N.Y. 








MADE 


CARMEL SOA ADE IN PALESTINE, 
PUREST 


Avr the foot of Mt. Carmel, a 
Mission Society bas taken advan. 


and most reliable 


tage of the superior O.ive Or form of 

made in Palestine to sapport. it- 

self by the mandfacture of’ an excaptionally fine Olive-Oil Toilet 

Soap, which they ship direct to. their Agent in New York.- It is TILE SOAP 
favorably known in America as Carma Soar, contains no adultera- F AS * 


tion, and is not artificially perfamed, depending for popular favor 
on the fact of its absolute purity. Possessing 
Toilet and Bath, and superior to all other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 
Soep for the NURSERY and. Invalids, 
No other Castile Soap is sold with a 


the emollient propérties of Olive Oil, it is unsurpagsed for the 
It is the ONLY PERFECTLY SAFE 


rantee of genuineness from both maker and importer. Ask your 
druggist or grocer for it, and don't bay.the oldunreliable, inconvenient, and wastéful: bar soap usually. sold as 
castile. If you cannot obtain it elsew send 15 cents for sample cake to the importer, 





GORHAM MFG. CO. 


SILVERSMITHS, 


‘Are displaying a choice variety of Wedding. Gifts, in Sterling Silver, handsomely 


eased. 


COMBINATION CHESTS. 


An uuustally large stock of Spoons and Forks in Cabinet Chests, includ- 
ing ‘several Special -Handwrought patterns. 


DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT SERVICES. 


New designs in Tea Sets and Kettles, Tnreens, Water Pitchers, Fruit and Bon- 


=e TTA 


3on Stands, Dessert Plates, Donble Dishes, Salad, Meat, Fish, and Game Dishes, | 


in plain and ornamental patterns. 


SILVER CUTLERY. 
The stock of Table Cutlery with Solid’ Silver Handles is* complete, and ‘the 
assortment of Plain and Carved Pearl Handles especially large. 


SILVER-MOUNTED GLASS WARE. 


An attractive collection’ of: Cameo Cut Glass, Toilet Bottles; and Claret Decan- 
ters, with Etched and Repoussée Tops. 


SILVER TOILET ARTICLES. 


A larger and more varied stock of Manieure Sets, Hair Brushes, Combs, Mir- 
rors, Poff and Toilet Boxes, specially decorated, than ever offered. 


SILVER JEWELRY. . = 


This department contains Unique Desigus in the Finest Specimens of Jéwelry, 
and a large variety.of Novelties of the highest character. 


SILVER-MOUNTED LEATHER GOODS. 


New and exclusive, styles have been added to the line; the qnality and finish 


is nnexcelled. ; 
GORHAM PLATED WARE. 


The line of Tea, Dinner, and Dessert Services, and Forks and Spoons, hs lately 


been increased, and is of acknowledged superiority in quality, finish, and durqbility. | 


Broadway & 19th Street, New York. 





A. KLIPSTBIN, 52 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
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These wares for sale by the:teading Jewelers throughout the United States.” ~ 





